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JEMMY AND JENNY JESSAMY. 


VOLUME THE SECOND, 


CHAP. I. 


DISCOVERS SOMETHING WHICH 

' MAY SERVE TO PROVE THAT, 
THOUGH LOVE Is THE ORIGINAL 
SOURCE FROM WHICH JEALOUSY 
15 DERIVED, YET THE LATTER 
' OF THESE PASSIONS IS THE MOST 
DIFFICULT OF THE TWO TO BE 
CONCEALED, AND ALSO LESS UN- 
DER THE GOVERNMENT OF REA- 
SON. 


HERE are ſo many ſe- 


T & fſcure receſſes, in the hu- 
Þ man mind, that it is very 
difficult, if not wholly 
impoſſible, for ſpeculation 


| to arrive at the real ſpring or firſt mover 


of any action whatſoever, How, in- 
deed, ſhould it be otherwiſe, as the moſt 
virtuous and the moſt vicious propen- 

ties of nature are- frequently, in a 
more or leſs degree, lodged and blended 


together in the ſame compoſition, and 


both equally under the influence of a 
thouſand different paſſions, which diſ- 
guiſe and vary the face of their opera- 
tions ſo as not to be diſtinguiſhed even 
by the perſons themſelves? It has al- 
ready been obſerved, that there were 
ſome peculiarities in the humour and 
conduct of Lady Speck, which ſhe had 


cret windings, ſuch ob- 


policy and priflence enough to conceal 
entirely from the world; and, though 
not the moſt intimate of her acquaint- 
tance, not even her ſiſter, could ever 
ue. into the ſecret motives of her 

ehaviour, which, to them, ſeemed fre- 
quently pretty ſtrange, it is fit the rea- 
der mould not be denied the ſatisfac- 
tion, at leaſt as far as the above · men - 
tioned promiſes will admit. As her 
lady ſhip had found very little happineſs 
in marriage, ſhe had been too much re- 
joiced at being releaſed from that bond. 
age by the death of her huſband ever to 


think of entering into the ſame ſtate a 


ſecond time; but, having obſerved that 
this was commonly the profeſſion of 
all widows, and as commonly ridi- 
culed by thoſe who heard it, ſhe forbore 
making any mention of her reſolution 
in this point. 

She had very little vanity in her com- 
poſition, but loved a variety of com- 
pany : ſhe was pleaſed to find herſelf 
continually ſurrounded by a crowd of 
gentlemen; but had been equally, if 
not more ſo, if they had viſited her on 
any other ſcore than that of courtſhip. 
She behaved to each of them ſo much 
alike, that jealouſy was a thing un- 
known among theſe rivals; and, as 
none of them had any great cauſe to 
hope, ſolikewiſe none of them thought 
he had cauſe to deſpair of being one 
day the happy man; and her * 
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Her beauty, her wit, her fortune, made 
her appear too valuable a prize nut to 
:rſevere in the purſuit of. 

Thus eaſy, thus happy in herſelf, and 
delightful to all that ſaw her, did ſhe 
Jive, and reign the general toaſt and ad- 
' miration of the town; when Celandine 
arrived from his travels, full-fraught 
with all thoſe ſuperficial accompliſh - 
ments ſo enchanting to the unthinking 
part of the fair-ſex, What attracts the 
eye is too apt to have an influence over 
the heart: his agreeable perſon, his 
gaudy equipage, and the ſhew he made, 
dazzled the ſenſes of even thoſe who 
moſt affected to be thought wits ; he 
as the theme of every tea table, and 
the chief obje& for whom the arts of 
thetoilette-were employed. Lady Speck 
Had heard much of him before ſhe ſaw 
Him; but he was ſoon introduced to her 
acquaintance by a lady who frequently 
viſited her, and had always ſpoke won- 
ders in his praiſe. Whether it were that 
the was prepoſſeſſed with the good opi- 
mion ſhe-found others had of him, or 
whether it was to himſelf alone he was 
indebted for the impreſſion he had made 
on her, is uncertain; but nothing can 
be more true than that, at firſt ſight, 
me felt for him what ſhe had never done 
For any man after whole years of afſi- 

_ duity. 

It is alfo altogether as impoſſible to 
determine if it was by any kind looks 
He perceived in her towards him, or by 
che great confidence he had in his own 


merits, that he was emboldened to de- 


clare himſelf her lover; it was, how- 
ever, either to the one or to the other 
that the owed the triumph of this new 
Conqueſt; and he bad not made her 
many viſits before ſhe was confirmed in 
zt by the moſt violent proteſtations that 
zongue could utter. Tt ſeemed, not- 
withſtanding, extremely ſtrange to her, 
that, amidſt all the teſtimonies he en- 
deavoured to give her of his love, he 
never once mentioned marriage; but, 


on the contrary, would frequently, in 


her preſence, ridicule the inſtitution ; 
fay it was a clog upon inclinations, and 
only fit to link two people together who 


had no notion of the true joys of love, 


or of living politely in the world. He 
often bad the impudence even to repeat 
- to her, in juſtification of his prophane 
poſition, all the lines he could remem- 
ber ſrom any of the poets who had ex- 


erciſed their talents in ſatirizing that 
ſacred ceremony; particularly theſe of 
Mr. Dryden— 


© Marriage, thou curſe of love, and ſnare of 
« life! | 

© That firſt debas'd a miſtreſs to a wife! 

Love, like a ſcene, at diſtance ſhould appearz 

But marriage views the groſs-daub'd land- 
© ſcape near. 

© Love's nauſeous cure! thou cloy'ſt whom 
© thou ſhould'ſt pleaſe; | 

And, when that's 6ared, then thou art the 
6 diſeaſe! 

© When hearts are looſe, thy chain our bodies 
5 ties; 

Love couples friends, but marriage enemies !* 


But his behaviour on this ſcore gave 
her not the leaſt diſguft toward; him: 
ſhe was herſelf an enemy to marriage; 
and beſides, his eſtate, though large, 
was not an equivalent for that ſhe was 


in poſſeſſion of; nor was any part of 


his character ſuch as ſhe thought be- 
coming a man whom ſhe would make a 
huſband of. She, pevertheleſs, loved 
him, nor took any pains to repel the 
kindneſs which every day grew ſtronger 
for him in her heart: ſhe was amuſed 
with his converſation, delighted with 
his addreſſes, looked on him as a pretty 
play-thing, charming toy! which it 
wauld be doing too great a violence to 
her humour to throw away. 

All this will, doubtleſs, give the 
reader no very favourable idea of her 
virtue; but we will ſuppoſe it was only 
a Platonick liking ſhe had for him: 
how far, indeed, the dangerous liberties 
the allowed herſelf to take with him 
might have carried her, if they had been 
continued much longer, no one can pre- 
tend to ſay. She was not, however, ſo 
much loſt in the tender folly ſhe in- 
dulged, as not to be perfectly ſenſibl 
that the manner in which ſhe*converſe 
with Celandine could not, if known to 
the world, but occafion a great deal of 
diſcourſe, little to the advantage of her 
reputation; and that it behoved her, 
above all things, to keep this ſeeret of 
her ſoul from taking air: to do this, 
ſhe put in practice all the arts that a 
Juſt fear of cenſure could inſpire her 
with. When Celandine was preſent with 
other company, ſhe affected to railly 
and turn into bagatelle every thing he 
ſaid or did; and, when he was above, 
to ridicule thoſe vanities and fopperies 
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which he had underſtanding enough to 
tee in him, though not, in reality, to 
condemn him for. She not only treated. 
thoſe gentlemen who before made their 
addreſſes to her with a greater ſhew 
of favour than ſhe had been accuſtomed. 
to do, but alſo encouraged every new 
offer of that kind that was preſented to- 
her: and this conduct proved fo effec- 
tual for the purpoſe ſhe intended it, that 
no one perſon ſuſpedted Celandine was 
among the number of her lovers, much 


leſs that he was the darling favourite of 


her boſom. | 
eing in this ſituation, it is eaſy to 
conceive what racks of mind ſhe muſt 
ſuſtain en the account that had been 
juſt given by Mrs. M : to be told 
that Celandine had an amour, and to 
hear it averred by the very woman who 
had been her rival, was a mere trifle in 
compariſon with what followed. That 
he was found in the cloſe arbour with 
Jenny was the thing that ſtung her to 
the quick, when ſhe remembered that 
Celandine had met herſelf and ſiſter in 
the walks; and how, inſtead of ſquire- 
ing them, as uſual, he had only made a 
flight compliment, and abruptly left 
them; and that, as Jenny had excuſed 
herſelf from going out on account of 
ſome letters ſhe ſaid ſhe had to write, it 
appeared plainly to her that he went 
not from the walks hut with a deſign 
of going to Jenny; that ſhe ſtaid not at 
home but in expectation of his e 
and the appointment was previouſly 
agreed upon between them. 
Moſt women have naturally ſo good 
an opinion of themſelves as not to be- 
lieve eaſily that the man who has once 
loved them can transfer his affections 
to another, without ſome very extraor- 


dinary arts put in practice for that pur- 


poſe by the new object. Lady Speck 
thought herſelf as handſome as Jenny; 
and therefore concluded, that the amo- 
rous inclination which Celandine had 
all at once teſtiſied for that young lady 
could be owing to nothing but ſome 
advances made to him on her part. 

How unjuit and how cruel a paſſion 
is that of jealouly ! It deſtroys all the 
nobler principles of the ſoul; it eraſes 
thence all the ideas of virtue, religion, 
and morality; it makes us not only 
condemn the innocent, and acquit the 
guilty, but alto inſpires us with the 
moſt ſavage and inhuman ſentiments, 
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Lady Speck now hated her fair friend 
more than ever ſhe had loved her: hes 
beauty, her wit, all thoſe accompliſn- 
ments which had excited her eſteem, 
rendered her now the object of her 
averſion. She was almoſt tempted ta 
wiſh Mrs, M-—— had perpetrated her 
outrageous deſign, if not to the deſtruc- 
tion of her life, yet to the defacing of 
thoſe charms which had triumphed over 
her in the heart of Celandine; and was 
little leſs angry with him for having 
revented the fatal blow aimed again 
i rival, than ſhe was for his falſhvod 
to herſelf. | . 
Of all the various agitations that by 
turns convulſe and rend the human 
heart, there are none which inſtigate to 
more pernicious purpoſes, or bring on, 
if continued, more diſaſtrous conſe- 
quences; but the flame, however yio-- 
lent it may flaſh for the preſent, can 
have no long exiſtence in a mind not 
wholly diveited of all good-nature and 
generoſity : cooler and more reaſonable 
ſentiments, on a little reflection, ſoon 
abated the force of thoſe turbuient emo- 
tions which had taken poſſeHon of this 
lady's boſom, but as yet were not pow- 
erful enough to ſuppreſs them entirely: 
what effects followed, either of the one 
or the other, will hereafter appear; but 
the conffièt was for fome time inter- 
rupted by ſome company coming in, 
whom Lady Speck was obliged to go 
down to receive, as they were more hey 
| than her ſiſter's, and altogether 
rangers to Jenny. 


i 


CHAP... 
CONTAINS A FARTHER CONFIRMA- 
TION OF THE POSITION ADVANC- 
ED IN THE PRECEDING CHAPTER, 
AND ALSO SOME OTHER PARTI- 
CULARS EXCITING THE CURIO=- 

SITY OF THE READER. 


AD Speck aſſumed a connte- 
nance as ſerene as poſible, to en- 
tertain, with her uſual politeneſs, the 
perſons who came to viſit her; but, in 
ſpite of all her endeavours to appear 
entirely eaſy, ſhe could not keep herſelf 
from darting ſuch ill-natured glances 
on Jenny, whenever ſhe looked towards 
her, as muſt have been taken notice of 
by that young lady, if ſhe had not been 
| too 
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too much engroſſed by her own thoughts 
to be capable of penetrating into thoſe 
of another. 

The company ſtayed ſo late, that the 
inſtant they were gone, the ladies retir- 
ed to their reſpective chambers. Jenny, 
who had her mind no leſs employed than 
- Lady Speck, with the adventures of the 
day, was equally pleaſed to be alone, 
and indulge meditation on what had 
3 The hiſtory of Mrs. W 

ad dwelt very much upon her mind; 
but what made the moſt deep impreſſion, 
was that part of it wherein ſhe related 
the firſt motive which occaſioned her 
fall at once from happineſs and from 
virtue, and conſequently drew on her 
all thoſe dreadful misfortunes with 
which at preſent ſhe was encompaſſed. 

I believe the reader will eafily re- 
member, as the thing is of a pretty par- 
ticular nature, how that unhappy wo- 
man, in order to revive thoſe ardours of 
affection in her huſband which ſhe ima- 
gined were beginning to decay, had re- 


courſe to the dangerous ſtratagem of 


giving him a rival; and alſo how by 
coquetting with Celandine, and treating 
him with a ſhew of liking, the counter- 
feited flame kindled by degrees into a 
real one, and ended at length in her ut- 
ter ruin and confuſion. 

The notions Jenny had of honour 
and generoſity were too refined and de- 
licate not to make her look with the 
vtmoſt contempt on all kinds of arti- 
fice, on what pretences ſoever they were 
put in practice: this conduct of Mrs. 
M——'s, though, conſidering what en- 
ſued, the leaſt guilty part of her cha- 
racter, ſeemed to her ſo highly crimi- 
nal, as well as weak and mean, that ſhe 
could not help thinking it worthy of 
all the puniſhment it met with. © How 
« js it poſſible, cried ſhe within her- 
felf, that à woman who truly loves 
© yirtve can be capable of putting on 
© an appearance fo much the reverſe of 
© it? What! if at that time ſhe had no 
© intention of gratifying the amorous 
© jnclinations. of the man ſhe ſported 
© with, to encourage them in him was 


© a manifeſt violation, not only of mo- 


© defty, but likewiſe of religion, ho- 
' © nour, and thoſe ſolemn obligations 

© which the had entered into. Beſides,” 
continued ſhe, this wretched creature 
© ſeems not to want ſenſe enough to 
© know the heinouſneſs of the fault ſhe 
vas guilty of, even in this firſt ſep to 


« perdition ; yet ſhe ran boldly into it, 


© and abſolved herſelf on account of the 
good end ſhe propoſed by it, to regain 
© the affeftions of her huſband. Oh, 
© how ridiculous was ſuch an attempt 
« for doing fo! as if any man of com- 
mon reaſon would love his wife the 
© better for ſuſpecting ſhe was about to 
commit the worſt and moſt ſhameful 
action a woman can be guilty of! I 
© have ſeen ſome young ladies,” went 
ſhe ſti] on, © that have made uſe of theſe 
© little tricks to inſpire jealouſy in their 


© lovers;.either to make trial of their 


© conſtancy, or ſhew their own power 
© bygiving pain: this is certainly filly 
© as well as cruel; but what is no more 
© than vanity and folly in them, is 
© dowaright wickedneſs in a married 
Woman.“ : 


Thus did ſhe pale ſome time in cen- 


ſuring the conduct of Mrs. M but 
as ſhe was of that happy turn of mind to 
convert every thing which ſhe either ſaw 
or heard of to her own advantage, and 
to make freſh improvements in herſelf 
by the miſbehaviour of others, her re- 
flections carried her yet farther, and re - 
membrance preſented her with an inei- 
dent which happened Jong before ſhe 
had the power of judging, but which 
ſhe had heard much diſcourſe of in her 
extreme youth, It was this. 

A perſon of great diſtinction happen- 
ed to be married to a lady very youn 
and beautiful; ſhe was a celebrated wit 
without being wiſe, and had the moſt 
romantick turn.of mind; fancying her- 
ſelf a Statyra, ſhe expected her huſband 
ſhould approach her with the obſequi- 
ouſneſs of an Oroondates: he was little 
verſed in hiſtories of this nature; and 
though he loved her very well, treated 
her as a mere woman: the epithets of 
Angel and Goddeſs were ſtrangers to 
his mouth; and thoſe he uſually ſaluted 
her with, were plain Madam, or My 
Dear.“ This diſguſted her even in 
the firſt days of their marriage; ſhe'look- 
ed on ſuch a behaviour as an indignity 
to her charms; her heart reproached the 
indelicacy of his manners, and half de- 
ſpiſed him for his want of taſte; nor 
did her tongue reſtrain itſelf from teſti. 
fying how much ſhe was diſſatisfied at 
every thing he ſaid or did. 

The rein in which he found him- 
ſelf uſed by her, gave him ſome diſquiet 
at firſt; but it laſted not long: though 
a man of ſenſe, he was naturally _ 
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lent to an exceſs ; he loyed his eaſe too 
well to part with it on any conſideration 
whatever ; he never thought any thing 
worth attempting the purſuit of which 
was likely to be attended with difficul- 
| ty; and as he had never taken the pains 
to examine what it was that his wife 
expected from him, ſo he would have 
been equally negligent in gratifying her 
humour, if he had been better acquaint- 
ed with it. | 
Their way of living together grew 
every day ſtill worſe and worſe: as her 
havghty ſullenneſs encreaſed, his care- 
leſsneſs of it encreaſed in proportion. 
All the love they once had for each other 
turned into a mutual indifference, or 
rather a mutual averſion: ſhe ſought 
the food for her vanity among thoſe who 
were of a diſpoſition to indulge it; and 
ſhe found not a few to whom the glory 
of pleaſing a lady of her beauty, birth, 
and accompliſhments, did not ſeem well 
worth all the flatteries they could ad- 
dreſs her with; the huſband, in the mean 
time, made himſelf not wretched on ac- 
count of the gallantries ſhe received, 
but fled for conſolation to the arms of a 
more obliging and endearing fair. 
They continued to live together, how · 
ever, in the ſame houſe; but ſlept not 
in the ſame bed, nor eat at the ſame ta- 
ble, except for decency ſake when com- 
pany was there, before whom they al- 
ways behaved to each other with the 
eateſt good manners and politeneſs 
imaginable. But this was a conſtraint 
which neither of them could long ſup- 
port; they parted by conſent; after 
which her amours became the general 
topick of converſation; till, ſhunned by 
all her kindred, deſpiſed by her ac- 
quaintance, and ſlighted by thoſe for 
whoſe ſake ſhe had ſacrificed her repu- 
tation, ſhe became ſenſible of her fol- 
lies, and ſought a reconciliation with 
her huſband: but all her endeavours for 
that purpoſe were in vain; ſhe hated a 
place. where ſhe no-longer had either 
friends or admirers, and went a volun- 
tary exile into foreign parts, where grief 
and remorſe ſoon put an end to her life. 
This incident threw Jenny into the 
molt ſerious contemplations on the hu- 
man ſyſtem: the many obſervations ſhe 
had made, convinced her that vanity 
was in a more or leſs degree inherent to 
the whole ſpecies ; and that men as well 
as women were not exempt from it; and 


immediately recollecting ſome paſſiges 


* 
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ſhe had ſeen which demonſtrated this 
truth—* Good God !* cried ſhe, © how 
© can any one be ſo fond of this idol 
© frame, this poor machine, liable to be 
© withered by every inclement blaſt that 
iſſues from the firmament ! Let the 
proud of heart read Gulliver's Voy- 
ages to the Houhynims, and ſome 
other pieces of the ſame excellent au- 
thor, and they will ſee and be aſham- 
ed to admire a body which requires 
© ſuch means to be ſuſtained, No,“ 
continued ſhe, © it is the mind which 


A a X aA a 


. © ought to be the chieſ object of our 


© attention; it is there alone we are 
© either beautiful or deformed ; and 
© the pains we take to ornament and 
© embelliſh that nobler part of us will 
© not be thrown away. 


She was ſo taken up with theſe phi. _ 


loſophick refle&ions, that ſie went not 
to bed till the beams of Aurora darting 
through the window-rurtains, remind- 
ed her how much ſhe had loſt of the 
time commonly allotted for repoſe. It 
was ſomewhat more late than ordinary 
when ſhe roſe the next morning: on her 
coming down ſtairs, ſhe found the la- 


dies already in the room where they al- 


ways breakfaſted; and gueſſing, by ſome 
circumſtances, that ſhe had made them 


wait, was beginning to apologize for her - 


tardineſs, | 
© Indeed, my dear, cried Miſs Wing- 
man, interrupting her, we were afraid 


© you were not well, and were juſt go- | 


© ing to ſend to your chamber: but 
c pray,* continued ſhe very gaily, let 
© me examine your countenance, and 
© ſee if that will tell me whether you 
© are quite got over the fright that ter- 
© rible woman put you into yeſterday.” 

Jenny was about to make ſome an- 
ſwer; but Lady Speck, who could not 
forgive her for the part ſhe bore in that 
adventure, took up the word before the 
other had time to open her mouth. 


© The fright was of little conſequence,” + 


ſaid ſne with an air which had ſomething 
of deriſion in it, © as ſhe was delivered 
© from the danger before ſhe could have 
© any apprehenſions of it: but there were 
© other particulars that happened after- 
© wards, which perhaps were of a yet 
© more diſagreeable nature, and might 
© make a deeper impreſſion.“ Theſe 
words, and the tone in which they were 
ſpoke, gave Jenny an infinity of ſur- 
prize; but without pauſing to form any 
conjecture on the, matter“ You will 

| L « pardon 
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© pardon me, Madam, cried ſhe, in- 
nocently, if I am not able to com- 
© prehend your ladyſhip's meaning. I 
© know of no accident that happened 
© afterwards, or, indeed, in which I 
had the leaſt concern.” : | 

How weak is it," replied Lady 
Speck, in people to endeavour to con- 
* ceal a paſſion, which, in ſpite of all 
© they can do, will break out in every 
* Jook and geſture! I pity you from my 
© foul; and, had I ſooner known the 
+ ſituation of your heart, would have 
© contrived ſome way or other to. have 
© prevented Mrs. V from heing 
© quite ſo _ in her narrative: it mu 
certainly be a very great ſhock to you 
to hear ſome paſſages ſhe related; but, 
alas! I was entirely ignorant that Ce- 
* Jandine loved you, or that you luved 
Celandine; and little ſuſpected that it 
© was for his ſake you ſo reſolutely re- 
9 — ths offers of Sir Robert Man- 
© Jey,” | 


921 ſhould be ſorry, Madam, replied 
Jenny very diſdainfully, that your 
. © Iadyfhip, or any one elſe, ſhould have 
* ſo contemptible an opinion of my 
judgment. I'know but little of the 
© gentlemen, yet know enough to make 
© a juſt diftinftion between them; and, 
©-were my band and heart at my diſpo- 


fal, I ſhould not heſitate one moment 


© to, which of them I ſhould give the 
preference. 
© How cunning now you think you 


( are !* ſaid Lady Speck with an affet... 


ed laugh: © you ſpeak the truth, but 
avoid mentioning the name: I will, 
© however, do it for you, and anſwer in 
s ſomewhat like the poet's words: 


« *Tis Celandine your heart would leap to 
„ 
While Manley lay expiring at your feet.“ 


Scarce had Jenny the power to reſtrain 
her paſſion within the bounds of decen- 
cy, on finding Lady Speck perſiſted in 
ſo injurious an accuſation. Scorn and 
anger overwhelmed her ſoul, tears guſh- 
ed from her eyes; and,rifing haſtily from 
her ſeat— I will not imagine, Ma- 


dam, ' ſaid ſhe, © that you are really 


© in earneſt in e ſuch a thing; 
but the jeſt is of ſuch a nature, as 1 
© do not think it becomes me to hear 
© the continuance of.* In ſpeaking 
theſe words ſhe was about to quit the 
room; but Miſs Wingman, who had 


been a good deal aſtoniſhed at what hey 
ſiſter had ſaid, ran and pulled her back: 
but all her perſuaſions would have been 
ineffectual to have detained her, if Lady 
Speck, having vented her ill-humour, 
and now repenting ſhe had gone fo far, 
had not added her entreaties. 

© My dear creature, cried ſne, I 
© had not the leaſt deſign to affront you; 
I only meant to railly you a little on 
© your ſtaying at home, when ſo fine a 
© day called every body to the walks.” 
— I ſhould have deſerved it, Madam, 
anſwered ſhe, © if Þ had denied myſelf 
the pleaſure of attending your lady- 
© ſhip on any other motive than what I 
© really did: but J aſſure you I wrote 
© no leſs than five letters, as your own 
man can witnefs, whom, my own be- 
ing out of the way, I took the liberty 
©. to ſend with them to the poſt office. 
—* T believe it, ſaid Lady Speck; © I 
© believe it; and heartily aſk your par- 
© don.” She was going to add ſome- 
thing more by the way of reparation for 
the vexation ſhe had given that young 
lady, when ſhe was prevented by her 


woman; who having been ſent to a mil- 


liner's for ſome things ſhe wanted, came 
running into the room with a counte- 
nance as confuſed and wild as if ſhe 
had met ſome ſpectre or apparition in 
her way. . | 

© Oh, Madam!* cried the to her 
lady, I have the ſtrangeſt thing to tell 
© you, the oddeſt accident; ws Bo fon; 
* I was never ſo much ſurprized in all 
© my life! Pr*ythee, at what?” de- 
manded Lady Speck. Lord, Ma- 
© dam !* returned ſne, T could not have 
© thought ſucha thingof two ſach civil, 
© well-behaved, gentlemen.— What 


© gentlemen ?* ſaid Lady Speck: ex- 


plain the myſtery at once, and do not 
© keep us in ſuſpenſe by your unſea · 
© ſonable exclamations.*—* Lord, Ma- 
* dam!* replied ſhe, * your ladyſhip 
© will wonder when you know all, as 


© well as I: for my own part, I was ſo 


© confounded, that I'ſcarce know which 
© way I got home. Juſt as I was ſtep- 
© ping into the milliner's, bleſs me! I 
© ſhatl never forget it; but I will tell 
© your ladyſhip as faſt as I can: juſt as 
© I was going into the ſhop, as I was 
© ſaying, I heard a great noiſe in the 
© ſtreet, and the ſound of ſeveral men's 
© voices crying out Bring them 
© along, bring them along!“ I turned 
* about, as any one would do, out of 
T 6 mere 
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© merecuriolity; and, would yourlady- 
© ſhip believe it poſſible? who ſhould 
« I ſee but Mr. Lovegrove and Mr, 
© Celandine in the hands of I know not 
© how many rough fellows, and fol- 
| © lowed by a huge crowd of all forts of 
© people! 1 fancy they had been fight- 
© 1ng, for both their ſwords were drawn, 
© and carried by one of the men that 
© had hold of Mr. Lovegrove. I can- 
not directly ſay how that matter was; 
© but there was a ſtrange confuſed noiſe 
among the mob: one cried, it was a 
© ſad thing that ſuch broils ſhould hap- 
© pen; and another, that it would be a 
6 t prejudice to the town: and all 
1 2 hear diſtinctly was, that they 
« were going to carry the gentlemen 
before a juſtice of peace. 8 

All the ladies were very much con- 
cerned at hearing this intelligence; but 
Lady Speck ſeemed the moſt affected 
with it; nor did the others at all won- 

der at her being ſo, as Mr. Lovegrove 
was her declared admirer, and was al- 
lowed by all that knew him to deſerve 
more of her favour than he had as yet 
experienced. 

They were all extremely impatient 
to know both the occaſion and the con- 
ſequence of this affair zand Lady Speck's 
woman either having not enquired, or 
not been able to learn, to what magiſ- 
trate the gentlemen were carried, foot- 
men were immediately diſpatched to 
every quarter of the town, in hopes of 
bringing home that information, which 

the reader ſhall preſently be made ac- 
quainted with. 


C HA., HI. 


COMPLEATS THE CHARACTER OF A 
MODERN FINE. GENTLEMAN, OR 

. A PRETTY FELLOW FOR THE LA- 
bias. 5 


Believe there are none into whoſe 
hands theſe volumes ſhall happen 
to fall, atleaſt if they conſider the ſtory 
of Mrs. M — with any attention, 
dut will eaſily perceive there was enough 
in it to give a very great alarm to a 
man fo much enamoured as Mr. Love- 
: grove. St; 
He had obſerved, that for ſome time 
before, as well as ſince their coming 
down to Bath, Celandine had been a 
conſtant dangler after Lady Speck. 


43+ 


Love and jealouſy are quick-fighted 
paſſions: he thought alſo, that though 
the ridiculed and .laughed at his affi- 
duities, ſhe was not fo much diſpleaſed 
with them as ſhe ought to have been. 
This had frequently given him ſome 
uneaſy apprehenfions: but as there were 
ſeveral other gentlemen of worth and 
honour who made their add. eſſes to 
. Speck, as well as himſelf; and 
ſhe had never given him any aſſurance 
of diftinguiſhing him above his com- 
petitors;. he thought it would be too 
preſuming in him to call her ladyſhip's 
conduct in queſtion; eſpecially in re- 
to a man who did not 3 
profeſs himſelf her lover, and who 
perſon, character, and behaviour, ſne 
always affected to deſpiſe. 
But now to be told, that he had im- 
pudently boaſted his coming down to 
Bath was on the invitation of a woman 
of quality, from whom he gave ſome 


hints of having received very extraor- 


dinary favours; and to find that the 
perſon to whom he ſaid this had any 
reaſon to gueſs the woman of quality he 
mentioned was no other than Lady 
Speck; was ſuch a ſhocking corrobo- 
ration of his former ſuſpicions, as fired 
him with the extremeſt rage. 
Whether Lady Speck had in reality 
granted any favours to Celandine, or 
whether it was his own idle vanity alone 
which had made him talk in the man- 
ner he had done, this generous lover 
thought it would become him to chaſtiſe 
the inſolence of ſuch a braggadocio: 
but in what manner he ſhovid do ſo 
very much perplexed him; to ſend him 
a challenge on this account he feared 


would make too great a noiſe, and con- 
ſequently diſpleaſe the lady whoſe ho- 


nour he meant to defend. After much 


debating within himſelf, an expedient 


came into his mind, which he imme- 
diately put inexecution. , He found by 
what he had heard Jenny ſay to Mrs. 
M-—, that Celandine had taken the 


liberty to treat that young lady ina 


manner very unworthy of her charac- 
ter. This ſeemed to him a good pre- 
tence for: covering the face of his de- 
ſign; and therefore reſolved to make 
her quarrel appear as the chief motive 
of his reſentment, touching only ob- 
liquely on that he had conceived againſt 

him in regard to Lady Spec. 
Having well conſidered on all the 
conſequences that might probably. at- 
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tend the ſtep he was about to take, and 
fully determined with himſelf to pur- 
ſue it, he wrote to Celandine, that ſame 
evening, in the following terms— 


© TO R. CELANDINE, ESQ. 


ef | 333 | 

C * O U have affronted a young lady 
© of diſtinguiſhed merit, at pre- 

< ſent under the protection of the wo- 
man I adore; and, it is ſaid, have 
iven room for ſuſpicion of your hav- 
ing alſo entertained thoughts of her- 
ſelf altogether unbecoming you: I 
think it therefore a duty incumbent 
on me to demand that ſatis faction 
which every gentleman has a right to 


of thoſe he profeſſes to eſteem. I 
ſhall be glad to ſee you to-morrow 
morning about fix, in the firſt field 
at the end of the Walks, where 
< T flatter myſelf you will not long 
«© ſuffer yourſelf to be waited for by 
© yours, 


E. LOVEGROVE. 


© P. S. I ſhall come alone, for I ſee 
ho need that any friends, either 
© of yours or mine, ſhould be in- 
© volved in this diſpute.” 


This billet he ſent by one of his ſer. 
vants; who, after ſtaying a conſide- 
rable time, returned with an anſwer 
containing theſe lines— 


© TO E. LOVEGROVE, ESQ. 


© SIR, 


* 1 Am ſorry you ſhould defire any 


«© thing of me which ſuits not. my 


© humour to comply with: Lady Speck 
and Miſs Jeſſamy are both of them 
very fine women; but, upon my ſoul, 
I think neither of them, or any other 
woman, worth drawing my ſword 
© forz ſo muſt defire you will excuſe 
© my refuſing to meet you on this ſcore; 
© on any other you may command 
yours, 4 5 
dS ©R. CELANDINE.” 


It would be difficult to decide, whe- + 
ther anger or contempt was the moſt 
- predominant paſſion in the mind of Mr. 
Lovegrove on reading the above: he 
reſolved, however, not to ſuffer the in- 
ſolence of that bad man to go unpu- 


expect, when — in the perſons 


niſhed; but went very early the next 


morning to his lodgings, to force from 
him the ſatisfaction he required; or, 
ſtill perſiſting to refuſe it, to give him 
ſuch treatment as men are ordinarily ac- 
cuſtomed to receive after behaving in 
the manner he had done. 


As he was going towards the houſe, 


he perceived, while at ſome diſtance, a 
poſt-chaiſe waiting at the door; and be- 
fore he could SiC recch it, ſaw Celan- 
dine juſt ready to ſtep in: on this he 
ſprung forward with all the ſpeed he 


could, and, catching Celandine by the 


arm Stay, Sir!ꝰ cried he; © you muſt 
© not think to leave this town without 
making ſome atonement for your be- 
© haviour in it. | 

« Sir,” replied the other, with ſome 
heſitation in his voice, I give an ac- 
© count of my actions to no man, nor 
© has any man a right to inſpect into 
them. Every man of honour has 
a right to inſpect the actions of a vil- 
* lain!” rejoined Mr. Lovegrove fiercely; 
© and if you are guilty of ſuch as you 
© have neither :uflice to acknowledge, 
© nor the courage to defend, you know 
© the recompenſe you are to expect. 

I dare fight !* ſaid Celandine; and 
immediately drew his ſword, as did Mr. 
Lovegrove his at the ſame time; but both 
were prevented by a great poſſe of poopie, 
who in an inſtant were gathered about 
them, drawn thither by the outcries of 
Celandine's ſervants, the poſtilion, and 
the people of the houſe, who were come 
to the . to take leave of their lodger; 
and it was the expectation of this ſea- 
ſonable interruption which doubtleſs 
inſpired the antagoniſt of Mr. Love- 
grove with ſo much boldneſs on a ſud 
den. - 
They had ſcarce time to make one 
puſh before they were diſarmed by the 
populace; and à conſtable, who lived 
hard by, coming to interpoſe his autho- 
rity to put an end to the fray, took 
poſſeſſion of both their ſwords, and told 


them they muſt give him leave to con- 


duct them to a magiſtrate: they readily 


| ſubmitted; and were followed by a con- 


tinually- increaſing crowd, as Lad 


Speck's woman had deſtribed. | 


They ſoon arrived at the houſe of a 
gentleman in the commiſſion of the 
peace,” who happened to be a perſon of 
great worth and honour. Celandine 


- exhibited a moſt piteous complaint 


againſt his adverſary; firſt, for ſending 


him 


© now 
© und 
© ſcor 
© anſy 


little 


© to be 
© beth 
o 1 5 
9 
ſtraine 
ee, 
e cou 
Sir, 
© the d 
© your 
9 give | 
s yzour 
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Him a challenge to fight on account of 
things which he ſaid he knew nothing 
of; and afterwards for aſſaulting him 
in the ſtreets, putting a ſtop to his jour - 
ney, and occaſioning a riot and diſturb- 
ance in the town, Mr. Lovegrove was 
entirely ſilent till the other had teft off 
ſpeaking, and then related the whole 
which pad paſſed between them, na- 
turally as it was. The magiſtrate 
could ſcarce forbear ſmiling, but deſired 
to ſee both the letters; on nich Celan- 
dine produced the challenge; but Mr. 
Lovegrove being unwilling to expoſe 
the names of the ladies, which the other 
had indiſcreetly mentioned in his an- 
ſwer, ſaid he had it not about him, and 
believed he had loſt it. 

After having heard both parties, the 
worſhipfu] gentleman began to expa- 
tiate, in terms befitting his character, 
on the bad cuſtom of duelling: he ſaid, 
that though the too frequent practice 
of it had rendered it not diſhonourable, 
yet it was directly contrary to the rules 
both of religion and morality, and to 
the laws of ſociety as well as thoſe of 
the land: after which he recommended 
to them, and even exacted their mutual 
promiſe, to regard each other from that 
time forward, not as enemies, if they 
could not do ſo as friends. 

© Twill not take his word, Sir,* cried 
Celandine haſtily; I am convinced he 
has malice againſt me in his heart; I 
8 g0 in danger of my life by him; and 
© defireI may be admitted to make oath 
© of it, and that he may be bound 
© over.” This could not he refuſed, 
and the book was immediately preſent- 
ed to him. Are you, dir, of the ſame 
way of thinking too ?* ſaid the juſtice 
to Mr. Lovegrove. No, upon ho- 
© nour, Sir!* replied he; I am not 
under the leaſt apprehenſions on the 
© ſcore of this gentleman : and dare 


© anſwer for him, that if there was as 


_ © little danger in his tongue as there is 
© to be feared from his ſword, he would 
be the moſt unhurtful creature breath - 
4 inp? | 
It was with difficulty the juſtice re- 
trained himſelf from laughing; but 
| 3 as much an air of gravity as 
e could on the occaſion, * Well, then, 
Sir, ' ſaid he, I am compelled, by 
© the duties of my office, to diſcharge 
your adverſary, and oblige you to 
give ſecurity for your future beha- 
« yiour towards him!“ 


On this, Celandine thanked him, and 
took his leave. Several of the crowd, 
who had burſt into the hall, followed 
him with a thouſand ſcurrilous jeſts 
and fleers at his cowardice; but he was 
too much a man of peace to take any 
notice of what they ſaid ; and, making 
what haſte he could to the chaiſe, which 
ſtill waited for him, ſet out for London, 


probably wiſhing he had nor left it to 


come down to Bath. 

Mr. Lovegrove ſent for Lord Hunt 
ley and Sir Robert Manley, who im- 
mediately came; and all the little for- 
malities of this affair being over, and 
ſettled to the ſatis faction of the gentle- 
man before whom they were, he threw 
off the magiftrate, and aſſumed a cha- 
rater more natural to him, that of a 
man perfectly well-bred and complai- 
ſant: he was very pleaſant with them 
on the conduct of Celandine; compelled 
them to ſtay break faſt with him, and 
entertained them as elegantly as ſuch a 
repaſt would admit of. 


CHAP, N. 


RELATES SOME PASSAGES SUBSE- 
QUENT TO THE PRECEDING A- 
VENTURE. | 


FTER the gentlemen had quite 
ted the juſtice's houſe, each re- 
paired to his reſpective lodging, in or- 
der to dreſs for the remainder of the 
day; but meeting again at the coffee- 
houſe, it was agreed to adjourn from 
thence to make a morning · viſit to Lady 
Speck and her fair companions, with- 
out mentioning a word of what had 
happened ; Mr. Lovegrove being de- 
firous that the whole affair ſhould be 
kept a ſecret from them, unleſs chance 
ſhould by any.way make a diſcovery of 
it to them. | | 
Thoſe ladies were all this while in a 
good deal of uneaſineſs: the ſervants 
who had been ſent out for intelligence 
were all returned, without being ableta 
bring any thing material for the (atige 
faction of their curipſity. Miſs Wing- 
man and Jenny had both of them a very 
great regard for Mr. Lovegrote 3 the 
one, as having known him a c er- 
able time; and the other, as having per- 
ceived in him many indications of his 
being a man truly worthy of eſteem. 
But Lady Speck had her own rea- 
| ſops 
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ſons for being much more perplexed 


than either of them could be: ſhe had 
an high eſteem for Mr. Lovegrove on 
account of the amiable qualifications 
he was poſſeſſed of, and the long and 
reſpectful court he had made to her. 
The caprice of her deſtiny had made 
ker find fomething in the perfon of Ce- 
Jandine which had attracted but too 
much of the more tender inclinations 
of her heart; and to think that any 
danger threatened either of theſe gen- 
tlemen was an extreme trouble to her. 

But what tcuched her yet the more 
deeply, was the concern ſne had for her 
own reputation: the doubted not but 
that the quarrel] between them was on 
her fcore; nor, indeed, could ſhe well 
aſbgn any other prohable motive for 
It; eſpecially when ſhe reflected that 
Mr. Lovegrove, on hearing Mrs. 
fay that Celandine had come to Bath 


on the invitation of a woman of quali- 


ty, had given her not only fume looks, 


but alfo feveral. hints, that he enter- 


tained the moſt jealous apprehenſions 
that herſelf was the woman of quality 


' whoſe favours that fop had fo impu- 


dently boaſted of. She had good rea- 
fon, therefore, to be fearful that an 


affair of this nature might occaſion her 


name to be brought in queſtion, and 
why er too, not m the moſt honoux- 
able faſhion. 

Suſpicion is a kind of magnifying- 
glaſs, which repreſents whatever ill we 
dread in it's moſt fcxmidable ſhape, 
This poor lady figured to herſelf a thou- 
fand diſtracting images; and, though 
ſhe ſpoke but little, gave ſuch viſhble 
demonſtration of her inward diſorders 
2s could not but be taken notice of 


- both by Jenny and Mifs Wingman. 


As neither of theſe young ladies as yet 
had ever harboured the Ja ſuſpicion 
pf her having a particular regard for 
any man, much leſs of the ſentiments 
that Celandine had inſpired her with, 
they imagined they had now made a 
diſcovery; but it was in favour of Mr. 
Lovegrove; and both cf them cried 
out almoſt at the ſame time How 
happy would Mr. Lovegrove think 
$;himfeif if he faw how your ladyſhip 
$ is diſquieted op his account!“ 
Though Lady Speck affected to be a 
Hitle peeviſh at their ſeeming to ſuppoſe 
her capable of having a tenderneſs for 
any man; yet ſhe felt as much ſatis- 


ſaczien as ihe preſant ſituation of her 


mind would admit her to enjoy, in 
finding they marked out Mr. Love- 


' grove as the object, and that Celandine 


was quite out of the queſtion with them 
on that account. 
© Indeed, ſiſter, ſaid Miſs Wing- 
man, * it has always been my opinion, 
and I believe all your friends are of 
© the- ſame, that the perſon of Mr. 
* Lovegrove, his accompliſhments, his 
© fortune, and Jong ſervices, render 
© him not unworthy of your. accept- 
ance; and, I think, you need not be 
angry, nor aſhamed, that this accident. 
has diſcovered your ſ-nhbility of his 
paſſion.— Lord, my dear, how very 
filly you are!” (aid Cady Speck: no 
one man has any charms for me above 
another. I am only vexed that men 


another; and this, too, for nothing 
perhaps, or, what is next to nothing, 
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nour.” 
Juſt as ſhe had ended theſe words, the 
door was ſuddenly thrown open by a 
footman ; and Lord Huntley, Sir Ro- 
bert Manley, and Mr. Lovegrove, came 
altogether into the room. What, la- 
© dics,' cried the latter of theſe gentle- 
men, with an air more than ordinarily 
gay, not yet dreffed ! We came to at- 
* tend you to the walks, and you are 
© fi}l in your difhabille Y=* We myſt 
* have. been ſtrangely inſenſible, re- 
plied Lady Speck, * to have thought of 
© dreſs when two of our acquaintance 
© were going to embrue their hands in 
© each other's blood! Our hands are 
© all clean, I think, Madam!' ſaid Mr. 
Lovegrove. But can you add, re- 
joined ſhe haſtily, that your heart is 
* alſo ſo? Can you ſay you did not rife 
this morning with ao intention to de- 
© roy, or be deſtroyed yourſelf ?* 
Here Mr. Lovegrove appearing a lit- 
tle confuſed, as debating within him- 
ſelf whether it was moſt proper for him 
to confeſs or to deny 'the fat, Lord 
Huntley immediately took up the word. 
© No, faith, Madam?! ſaid his lord- 
ſhip, with a ſmile; I dare anſwer ſa 
© far for my friend, that he aroſe not 
this morning with the leaſt animoſity 
© to any thing worthy of his ſword,” 
© No ambiguities, my good lord, re- 
ſumed the; © I expect à plain anſwer 


© to my queſtion—therefore tell me at 


once, Mr. Lovegrove, how happened 
vou to quarrel. with Celandive, and 
. « which 


ſhould fall out, fight, and kill one 


lome idle punctilio of imaginary ho- 
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* which of you was the aggreſſor? You 
© find,” continued ſhe, perceiving he 
Was ſtill ſilent, that we are no ftrangers 
© to the main point; and conſequently 
© have a right to expect you ſhould gra- 
© tify our curiofity with the particu- 
© lars.” : 
© It never has been my praQtice yet, 
Madam, replied Mr. Lovegrove, af- 
ter a little pauſe, * to diſobey your la- 
© dyſhip in any thing; nor muſt I now 
do it in this. You command me to 
tell you the motive of my quarrel 
with Celandine; and I muſt anſwer, 
it was on the ſcore of juſtice and of 
virtue. You alſo aſk who was the 
aggreſſor; to which I muſt alſo an- 
wer, that it was Celandine; who, 
by affronting a perſon loved and 
e by you, juſtly merited chaſ- 
tiſement, not only from me, but from 
all who have the honour of being ac- 
quainted with your ladyſhip.” 
« So, then, ſaid Jenny, I find that 
all this buſtle is to be placed to my 
account. —But I would not have you 
imagine, Mr, Lovegrove, continued 
the, laughing, that you are entitled 
© to any acknowledgments from me, 
6 fince I am indebted for what you 
© haye done entirely to the friendſhip I 
© am honoured with by Lady Speck.“ 
Mr. Lovegrove was about to make 
fome reply, but was prevented by Sir 
| Robert e who, approaching her 
with the moſt reſpectful air Madam, 
ſaid he, if others had been as early 
© acquainted with the preſumption of 
© Celandine, the glory of being your 
© champion would certainly net have 
< fallen to the lot of Mr. Lovegrove. 
—* Tam glad, then,” returned Jenny, 
© that it happened as it did; becauſe 
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* otherwiſe I ſhould have been laid un- 


© der an obligation which it was not in 
my power to requite.— It is of no 
© importance, my dear,” interrupted 
Lady Speck, * either who is the obliger 
© or the obliged; and I only want to 
© be fully informed in. the particulars 
© of this fooliſh tranſaQtion.” 

On this, Mr. Lovegrove repeated all 
that paſſed between himſelf and Celan- 
dine, till their being carried before a ma- 
giſtrate; and would have gone through 
the whole, but Lord Huntley and Sir 
Robert Manley aſſiſted him in the reſt, 
and gave fo pleaſant a detail of Celan - 
dine's behaviour on that occaſion, as 


was highly diverting to the ladies. But, 


though Lady Speck laughed, as well as 


her ſiſter and Jenny, and affected to ap- 
wa equally unconcerned at what ſhe 
eard ; yet there ſtill remained ſome- 
thing on her ſpirits which ſhe could not 
forbear teſtifying in theſe or the like 
terms. | 
The little narrative being concluded 
— Tam very glad,* ſaid ſhe, © that no 


* worſe conſequences attended this ad- 


venture; yet I cannot help being a 
© little concerned that any thing ſhould 
© happen to occaſion my name, or that 
© of Miſs Jeſſamy, to be mentioned be- 
© fore a magiſtrate, and ſuch a mob of 
* people as generally croud in to be 
« witneſſes of the deciſion he gives in 
© caſes of this nature.” 
No, Madam!” replied Mr. Love- 


grove haſtily; © I do aſſure your lady. + 


© ſhip that neither of you have any 
© cauſe to be in pain on that ſcore; 
© your names were held too facred to 
be quoted as the ſubjects of a quar- 
© rel: and it was for this reaſon I re- 
© fuſed to produce Celandine's anſwe 


© to the billet I ſent him; he having 


© imprudent]y, I might ſay impudent- 
© Iy, too, inſerted them in that fcrawl.” 
— How!" cried Lady Speck, with the 
utmoſt impatience in her voice and 
eyes; © let us ſee on what pretence the 
© creature. preſumed to take that li- 

© berty !* a | 
Though it is more than probable that 
Mr. Lovegrove was far from being diſ- 
pleaſed at having this opportunity of 
convincing Lady Speck in what man- 
ner ſhe had been ſpoken of by Celan- 
dine, yet he ſuffered her to repeat her de · 
mand ſeveral times over before he com- 
ERS it; and, at Jaſt, ſeemed to do 
o with an extreme reluctance. I in- 
© tended, Madam, ſaid he, that no 
© eyes but my-own ſhould have been 
witneſſes of the unparalleled auda- 
© city it contains; but, as your lady- 
© ſhip commands I ſnhould deliver it to 
you, I neither can, nor dare, be diſ- 
© obedient,” 3 
With theſe words, he took the letter 
he had received ſrom Celandine out of 
his pocket, and preſented it to her; 
adding, at the ſame time — This, Ma- 
* dam, however, will ſerve to prove, 
© that, beſides the firſt motive of my 
© reſentment to, him, he ſubjoined ano- 
© ther, not leſs deſerving the puniſh- 
ment I deſizned.” Her ladyſhip 
ſnatched it out of his hand with emo- 
tions 
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tions which it was not in her power to 
conceal; but having ſlightly looked it 
over to herſelf, grew a good deal more 
compoſed; and, forcing her countenance 
into a half-ſmile—* I doubt not, ſaid 
he, © but what Mr Lovegrove has ſaid 
of this billet has raiſed a curioſity in 
* you all for the contents; I will there- 
fore read it aloud for the advantage of 
the company. 

Well, ladies,” cried Lord Huntley, 
as ſoon as ſhe had done, though you 
have not yet the good fortune to have 
* your merits peculiarly diſtinguiſhed 
© by this fine gentleman, you ought not 
to fall under too great ben, 
© for you find he includes your whole 
« ſex; and plainly avows he looks upon 
© no woman worthy venturing the tre- 
© mendous diſcompoſure of his well- 
* tied ſword-knot. Here followed 
much merriment among them, which 
had perhaps continued longer, as they 
were all perſons of wit, and had fo am- 
ple a field for ridicule; but it was now 
almoſt noon, and the ladies were not 
yet dreſſed; for which reaſon the gen- 
tlemen thought proper to withdraw, and 
leave them to conſult their glaſſes on 
thoſe charms that Celandine had affect - 
ed to deſpiſe. 

Jenny and Miſs Wingman thought 
Lttle of this adventure afterwards; but 
it made a very deep impreſſion on the 
mind of Lady Speck: the delicacy Mr. 
Lovegrove had ſhewn in laying the 
ſtreſs of his reſentment on the affront 
Celandine had offered to her friend, and 
Bot on the jealouſy which ſhe plainly 
ſaw he had conceived of herſelf, open- 
ed her eyes to thoſe merits in him to 
which her partial inclination for the 
other had made her ſo long blind; and 
| ſhe now beheld both of the men ſuch as 
they truly were, and not ſuch as her 
unjodging fancy had lately painted 
them. | ; 

Aſhamed of her paſt folly, ſhe had no 
conſolation but in the care ſhe had al- 
ways taken to conceal it from the world: 


as for Mr. Lovegrove, whoſe good opi- - 


nion the was now moſt concerned to 
2 ſhe reſolved to behave towards 
him for the future in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould entirely diſſipate whatever ſuſ- 
-Þicions he might have entertained to her 


pre judice. 


It was undoubtedly the good genius, 
or better angel, of this lady, which had 
brought about, however fortuitous they 


might ſeem, ſuch a happy concurrence 
of events as could not fail of awaken- 
ing her to a juſt ſenſe of what ſhe owed 
to her character, and that eſteem ſhe was 
naturally ſo ambitious of maintaining. 
What ew the received from this 
change of humour, and the emendations 
ſhe was at preſent enlightened with, will 
hereafter be demonſtrated z in the mean 
time, there are things of a yet more in- 
tereſting nature, which demand the at- 
tention of the reader. 


. 


CONTAINS,AMONG OTHER THINGS, 
AN ACCOUNT OF AVERY EXTRA- 
ORDINARY, AND NO LESS SEVERE 
TRIAL OF FEMALE FORTITUDE 
AND MODERATION. 


CCORDING to all the obſer- 
vations which reaſon and a long 
experience have enabled me to make, 
happineſs is a thing which ought to be 
totally eraſed out of the vocabulary of 
ſublunary enjoyments: the human heart 
is liable to ſo many paſſions, and the 
events of fortune ſo uncertain and pre- 
carious, that life is little more than a 
continued ſeries of anxieties and ſu- 
ſpenſe: what we purſue as the ultimate 
end of our deſires, the ſummum bonum 
of all our wiſhes, fleets before ug, dan- 
ces in the wind, ſeems at ſome times 
ready to meet.our graſp, at others ſoar- 
ing quite out of reach; or, when attain- 


ed, deceives our expectations, baffles 


our high. raiſed hopes, and ſhews the 
fancied heaven a mere vapour. | 
Nor is this to be wondered at, or in- 
deed much to be pitied, in thoſe who 
place their happineſs in the gratifica- 
tion of their paſſions, all of which, in 
eneral, tend to the acquiſition of what 
is far from being a real good. There are 
ſome, though I fear an inconſiderable 
number, who, compoſed of more equal 
elements, wiſely avoid the reſtleſs aims, 
the giddy vain purſuits, with which the 
ſee ſo many of their fellow-creatures ſo 
intoxicated and perplexed; would fain 


fit down contented with their lot, what- - 


ever it happens to be; and, obſerving 
this maxim of the poet f 


© Not toſs and turn about their feveriſh will, 
© But knowtheir eaſe muſt come by lying ſtill. 


Vet not even theſe can find an aſylum 
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from cares: tliough the ſoul, like a her- 
mit in his cell, ſits quiet in the boſom, 
unruffled by any tempeſt of it's own, it 
ſuffers from the rude blaſts of others 
| Faults. Envy and Detraction are ſure 
to tajnt with their envenomed breath ; 
treachery, deceit, and all kinds of in- 
juſtice, alarm it with the moſt dreadful 
apprehenſions of impending danger, and 
ſhew the neceſſity of keeping a continual 
guard againſt their pernicious enter- 
prizes: hut above all, the ingratitude of 
friends is the moſt terrible to ſuſtain ; 
that anguiſh which proceeds from the 
detected falſhood of a perſon on whom 
we depend is almoſt inſupportable; nor 
can reaſon and philoſophy be always 
ſufficient to defend us from it; as I re- 
member to have ſomewhere read— 


© Fate ne'er ſtrikes deep but when unkind- 
© neſs joins.” 


This is certainly a very melancholy 
circumſtance; and the ſituation of the 
injured perſon's mind cannot but be very 
vneaſy. After having placed an entire 
confidence in any one whom we believe 
to be a friend; aſter having entruſted 
him with the deareſt ſecrets of our lives, 
and relied upon him for all the ſervices 
and good offices in his power; then, I 


ſay, to find him baſe, ungenerous, and, 


deceitful, is as poignant an afflition as 
— to which language can give a name. 

know not whether - to be eternally 
deprived of a real and experienced 
friend by the ſtroke of death, be not a 
leſs ſhock than it is to loſe one, whom 
we have always believed as ſuch, by 
his own infidelity, Under the former 
of theſe misfortunes we have the liberty 
to indulge many conſolatory refleQigns; 
firſt, that the great law of nature muſt 
be oheyed, and that there was an indiſ- 
penſible neceſſity for us to be one day 
ſeparated; ſecondly, in the hope that 


the perſon we lament is a gainer by this - 


change, and much more happy than 
mortal life could make him; and, third- 
ly, though it may ſeem, perhaps, a wild 
idea, in ſuppoſing a poſſibility that he 
may be ſtill a witneſs of our af at be 
pleaſed at our remembrance of him; 
and, at the hour of our diſſolution, even 
be appointed our conductor to the ce- 
leſtial manſions : but, under the latter, 
that of being betrayed by a falſe friend, 
we can have no ſuch agreeable images 
before our eyes; on the contrary, grief 


and deſpair for ill- requited tenderneſs 
and ſincerity, accompanied with remorſe 
and ſhame for having made fo unwor- 
thy a choice, mult be the only ſubjeds 
of our diſtracted meditations. 

Thus impoſſible it is for minds the 
moſt ſerene by nature to remain always 
wholly free from inquietudes of one 
ſhape or other. Jenny, the heroine of 
this hiſtory, had a temper not eaſily diſ- 
compoſed, and well deſerved that cha- 
racer which our Engliſh Sappho gave 
of a lady for whom ſhe had a particular 
veneration. any 


© Chearful as birds that welcome n che | pring, : 


© No ill ſuſpecting, nor no danger dreading; 
© In conſcious innocence ſecure and bleſs'd, 
She liv'd beloy'd of all, and loving all. | 


And yet ſhe met with ſomething, 
which, if it had not all the effect it 
would have produced in moſt others of 
her ſex, was at leaſt ſufficient to turn 
that ſo late harmonious frame of mihd 
into a kind of chaos and inextricable 
confuſion. Thoſe arrows of 'vexation 
which the baſe contrivances of Bell- 


pine had levelled againſt her peace, had 


hitherto proved unſucceſsful; they had 
either miſſed their aim, or ſlightly glan- 
ced upon her without doing any real 
miſchief; but ſhe now received a ran- 
dom ſhot, and from a hand which leaſt 
deſigned to hurt her, that pierced her 
tender boſom to the quick, and left a 
wound behind which required a long 
length of time to heal. NS 
Since the adventure of Celandine, the 
ladies had lived for ſome days in an un- 
interrupted ſcene of gaiety; every day, 
almoſt every hour, brought with it ſome 
new pleaſureor amuſement: to heighten 
Jenny's ſatis faction, ſhe had received a 
letter from Jemmy, acquainting her that 
his Fuſineſs was now near being con- 
cluded, and that he ſhould very ſhortly 
be with her at Bath; he wrote to her on 
this account in terms ſo poſitive, that 
ſhe doubted not but his next would in- 


form her of the day in which he was ta 


ſet out from London. In that expecta- 
tion ſhe ſent him an anſwer full of ten- 
derneſs, expreſſing the ſincere pleaſure 
ſhe took in the hopes he' gave her of 
ſeeing him ſo ſoon, and defiring he 
would not let flip the firſt opportunity 
that preſented itſelf of fulfilling his 
promiſe; though, in effect, ſhe thought 
this injunction very needleſs ; for the 
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had that perfe& confidence in him, as 
to aſſure herſelf he would not loſe a 
ſingle moment that might bring him 
nearer to her. 

But behold the ſwift viciſſitudes of 
human affairs; bow in one inſtant are 
the faces of things changed to the reverſe 
of what they were! The ladies had 
been at a ball, which detained them till 
very late: on their coming home, Jenny 
remembering it was the day that the 

&| came in, ſhe afked if no letter had 

en brought for her; and being told 
there was, and that it lay upon her toi - 
lette, ſhe wiſhed the ladies a good night, 
and ran agony to her chamber in order 
to peruſe the letter, which-ſhe doubted 
not came from. her dcar Jemmy, with 
the certainty of his immediate approach. 
She was not, indeed, deceived in the 
former part of her conject ure; ſhe ſaw 
it Jemmy's hand, and directed, as uſual, 


© TO MISS JESSAMY, AT BATH. 


But what was her amazement, her 
conſternation, when, breaking the ſeal, 
and unfolding the paper with all the 
impatience of the moſt warm affection, 
the found the contents as follows! 


© DEAR ANGEL! 
WHEN I zcquainted you with 

W c that curſt 8 which 
© an unavoidable neceſſity has laid me 
© under, I little thought you would 
© have reſented it in the manner you 
© now feem to do; eſpecially when I 
* afured you, with the utmoſt fincerity, 
© that I would break from it as ſoon as 
© could find a pretence to do it with 
© decency; you might, methinks, have 
* known me better than to ſuſpe& I 
would omit any thing in my power 
* to haſten the happy minute of flying 
© to your arms with a heart unencum- 
« bered with any cares but thoſe of 
6 pleafing you. 

2 If you return the paſſion I have for 
you with half that gratitude yon have 
* ſoenchantingly avowed, you will re- 
c pentz you muſt by this time repent of 
the pains you cannot but be ſenſible 
your cruel billet has inflited on me. 
H flatter myſelf with being able to ſee 
© you ina few days at our uſual place 
* of meeting z when, if you are as juſt 
6 as fair, you will be more kind to him 
* whois, with an unextinguiſhed flame, 


© my dear charmer, your moſt deyoted 
© and faithful ſervant, 
J. JESSAMY., 


P. S. If I have any friends amon 
© the intellectual world, I ſhal 
6 petition them to haunt your 
* nightly dreams with the ſhadow 
© of me, till propitious fortune 
© throws the ſubſtance at your feet. 


What now was the condition of Jen- 
ny! She re-examined the ſeal and the 
hand-writing; ſhe knew both too well 
to flatter herſelf with a poſſibility of 
their being counterfeited; nor was it in 
her power to conceive that the engage- 
ment mentioned in the letter could be 
any other than that between herſelf and 
Jemmy. Where are the words that can 
furniſh a deſcription, where is the heart, 
not under the ſame circumſtances, that 


can be truly ſenſible of what ſhe felt? | 


Grief and indignation in theſe firſt mo- 
ments were abſorbed in wild aſtoniſh- 
ment; convulfions ſeized her breaſt; he- 
brain grew giddy; her eyes dazzled, 
while attempting to look over again ſome 
paſſages in this fatal letter; and her 
whole frame being agitated with emo- 
tions too violent for nature to ſuſtain, 
the fell back in the chair where ſhe was 


ſitting, and every function ceaſed it's 


operation. 

Her maid, who was waiting in her 
chamber, perceiving this, flew to her 
aſſiſtance, threw ſome lavender-water 
on her face, and at the ſame time ſcream- 
ed out for help. Lady Speck and Miſs 
Wingman, being that inſtant coming 
up to their apartment, heard the cries, 
and ran into the room. They found 
their fair friend without any ſigns of 
bree, and motionleſs; they took hold 
of her hands, and felt them bedewed all 
over, as was her lovely face, with a cold 
dead damp, like that of the laſt agonies 
of departing life. 

Surprized and frightened beyond 
meaſure, they cut the lacings of her 
ftays; raiſed her gently forwards; ap- 
plied hartſhorn to her noſtrils and tem- 
ples, and every other remedy they could 
think of; till at length, either through 
their endeavours, or the force of nature 
labouring for itſelf, ſhe recovered by 
degrees, opened her eyes, and uttered 
ſome words, which, though inarticu- 
late, rejoiced their hearts. | 

Reaſon and recollection, however, 
were not as yet retu ned; and Lady 

 Speek 
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Speck finding her diſorder ſtill conti- 
nued very violent, thought proper, late 
as it then was, to ſend for a phyſician; 
and in the mean time both ſhe and her 
ſifter, as well as their women-ſervants, 
who were called in, aſſiſted in putting 
her into bed, where ſhe was no ſooner 
laid than ſhe grew better: not only her 
voice, but her ſenſes alſo were enough 
reſtored to thank the ladies for the trou- 
ble they had taken; and to tell them, 
in order to conceal the real cauſe, that 
the believed her diſorder was occaſioned 
by her having danced too much that 
night. 

The phyſician being come, ſhe not- 
withſtanding ſuffered him to feel her 
pulſe, and promiſed to follow his pre- 
ſcription, which was only a compoſing 
draught for that night; though ne de- 
parted not without giving ſome items 
that his advice would be neceſſary next 
day. The ladies, after having ſeen her 
take the doſe prepared for her, retited, 
and left her to the care of her own maid 
and Lady Speck's woman, who both 
ſat by her bed-ſide the whole remainder 
of the night. N 


CHAP. VE 
TREATS OF MANY THINGS AS UN- 
EXPECTED BY THE PERSONS 
CONCERNED IN THEM, AS THEY 


CAN BE BY THE READER HIM- 
SELF. | 


| E Speck and her ſiſter had no 
ſooner quitted Jenny's chamber 
than ſhe fell into a profound ſleep; 
whether owing to the goodneſs of her 
conſtitution, the doctor's preſcription, 
or the fatigue ſhe had undergone, is 
uncertain, but ſhe awoke next morn- 
ing greatly refreſhed, and much more 
ſo in ſpirns than could have been ex- 
pected. 
She now called to mind all the par- 
ticulars that had occaſioned her late diſ- 
order; and remembering ſhe had not 
ut up the letter, ordered it ſhould be 
ooked for and brought to her: the 
maid ſearched carefully about the room; 
it being no where to be found, ſhe con- 
cluded that ſomebody muſt have taken 
it away, and by that means a ſecret 
would be divulged which ſhe had much 


rather ſhould have been eternally con- 
cealed, 

But as this ſuggeſtion was only a 
ſudden ſtart of female pride, of which 


ſhe had as ſmall a ſhare as any of her 


ſex, her good underftanding eafily 

the . 41 think,” ſaid M5 
herſelf, © the unfaithful man called his 
engagement with me a curſed engage- 
© ment, and promiſed to break it off; if 
© fo, the diſcovery muſt be made ſome 
© time or other; it is therefore of little 
© importance when or by what means 
© his perfidiouſneſs is revealed.” 

She was nof miſtaken, indeed; the 
letter had dropped from her hand as ſhe 
fainted, Miſs Wingman, during the 
confuſion, ſeeing a paper. lie on the 
floor, took it up; and finding Jemmy*s 
name ſubſcribed, was curious o know 
the contents, and for that purpoſe put 
it into her pocket without any one ob- 
ſerving what ſhe did. She kept not 
from , i ſiſter the knowledge of the 
me larceny ſhe had committed; and 
as ſoon as they were alone together, 
read it carefully over, examined every 
ſentence, and made their own refleRions 
upon the whole; which, prejudiced as 
they were with a belief of Jemmy's in- 
conſtancy, were yet leſs unfavourable 
to him in this point than thoſe of his 
offended miſtreſs. 

They were, however, extremely in- 
cenſed againſt Jemmy; and, ſincerely 
pitying the caſe of their friend, reſolved 
to ſay and do every thing they could to 
ſoften her affliction. It being near 
morning when they went to reſt, the 
day was very far advanced before they 
aroſe;. but they had no ſooner quitted 
their beds than they repaired direftly 
to Jenny's chamber, and found her 
much leſs diſconſolate than they had 
imagined. 

As that young lady doubted not but 
it was either Lady Speck or her ſiſter 
who had taken away her letter, or at 
leaſt ſome perſon who would not fail of 
communicating it to them, ſhe had de- 
termined, before they came, in what 
manner ſhe would behave on the oeca- 
ſion. The ſiſters, on their part, were 
not altogether ſo well prepared; they 
expected not that ſhe was as yet na 
condition to endure much diſeourſe, 
eſpecially on ſo tender and critical a 
point; they thought it would be time 
enough to entertain her on that head 
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when the firſt ſhock of her misfortune 
ſhould be over, and had not therefore 
well conſidered how to break their 
knowledge of it to her. | 

This caution in them was certainly 
very prudent, as well as very kind; but 

Jenny had too much ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion not to render it unneceſſary. On 
their entrance ſhe ſtarted up in her bed, 
and ſaid to them with a ſmile—* I 
© gueſſed, ladies, that your good-na- 
© ture would bring you hither; ſo was 
« juſt gding to riſe, that you might be 
£ ſpared the trouble. | 

I am very glad,” replied Lady 

Speck, to find that a diſorder which 
© ſeemed to threaten the worſt conſe- 
© quences is likely to go off fo well: 
© but, my dear Miſs Jeſſamy, I would 
© not have you think of leaving your 
© bed till your health is a little farther 
© re-eftabliſhed. I will order,* added 
the, © breakfaſt to be brought in here; 
and, after that, would fain perſuade 
you to take ſome repoſe.” 
The maid then going out of the 
room to fetch the . for break - 
faſt—“ Inſtead of this goodneſs, Ma- 
dam, ' ſaid Jenny, © your ladyſhip 
© 'ought rather to chide me for my folly. 
The inconſtancy and ingratitude of 
* mankind are not things ſo new and 
© ſfirange to juſtify that ſurprize and 
© confuſion I was laſt night involved 
ja.“ 

They looked on each other at theſe 
words, but made no anſwer; on which 
Jenny went on—“ I am very ſenſible, 

ladies, purſued ſhe, that neither of 
© you are unacquainted with the cauſe 

of my diſorder: the letter I received 
t laſt night has informed you of all; 

- © nor am I ſorry it has done what my 
* tongue might have faltered in per- 
forming. 

Since I have your pardon, my 
dear,“ replied Miſs Wingman, I 
© ſhall make no ſcruple to confeſs the 

theft which my curioſity made me 
* guilty of; and I am the more ready 
to excuſe myſelf for what I have 


done, as I am apt to think that the 


knowledge my ſiſter and I have of 
this affair may enable us to give you 
4. ſome conſolation under it.” 


© Yes, my dear Miſs Jeſſamy, re- 


joined Lady Speck; you mult believe 


that, though greatly intereſted in all 


that concerns you, our minds were 


f leſs diſconcerted than yours muſt ga- 


turally be on reading that epiſtle; and 
conſequently were in a better capa- 
city of judging, and ſeeing into the 
heart of him who wrote it.'—" And 


© what can you ſee there, Madam,” 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
cried Jenny haſtily, © but the moſt vile 
© ingratitude and perfidiouſneſs ?*— I 
© am going about,” ſaid that lady, not 
© to palliate his crimes; but I think it 
is your duty to thank Heaven, that 
© by this incident of his direCting to 
© you what was doubtleſs intended for 
© another, you are convinced how un- 
« worthy he is of your afeCtion.” 

© Beſides,” cried Miſs Wingman, 
perceiving Jenny ſighed, and made no 
anſwer to what Lady Speck had ſaid, 
© methinks it ſhould pleaſe you to find, 
© that if Mr. Jeſſamy has lighted you 
© for the ſake of Miſs Chit, he flights 
© her alſo for ſome other; and ſhe has 


© no leſs reaſon to condema him than 


« yourſelf.” 

© Doyou not think, then, that the 
© Jetter was meant for her ?* demanded 
Jenny haſtily. No, indeed,” reſum- 
ed Lady Speck; © nor will you, when 
© you conſider more coolly on the mat- 
© ter, believe that any man, much leſs 
one ſo polite as Mr. Jeſſamy, would 
© write in ſuch a ſtile and manner to a 
* woman he intended for a wife. This 
© woman,” purſued ſhe, * is rather ſome 
c petty miſtreſs, whom chance may have 
* thrown in his way.“ On this Miſs 
Wingman, after having urged ſome- 
thing in defence of what her ſiſter had 
ſaid, returned the letter to Jenny, de- 
firing ſhe would examine it again, and 
then tell them how far ſhe thought their 
opinion of it was unreaſonable or im- 
probable. 

Jenny obeyed this injunction with a 
great deal of readineſs; and after hav- 
ing pauſed for ſome moments on what 
ſhe had read I confeſs, ladies, ſaid 
ſhe, that the freedom Mr. Jeſſamy 
takes with this woman 1s little becom- 
ing of an honourable paſſion; but the 
more baſe his inclinations are, the 
more reaſon I have to reſent he ſhould 
attempt a eee of them at the 
expence of that reſpe& due from him 
to the engagement he has with me.” 
Men will ſay any thing to gain 
their point this way, ſaid Lady Speck 
laughing; * and if hereafter you ſhall 
© find no greater cauſe of complaint 
© againſt him than what this letter gives 
you, I ſhould almoſt pity his inad- 
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« vertency in expoſing his folly to the 
© only woman from whom it moſt be- 
© hoved him to have concealed it.” 

Juſt as ſhe had ended theſe words, 
tea and chocolate were brought in; af- 
ter which, as the maids were preſent, 
no farther diſcourſe paſſed upon this 
ſubject, When breakfaſt was over, the 
Jadies retired in order to dreſs, but not 
without conjuring Jenny to lie ſtill, 
and endeavour to take a little more re- 
poſe: ſhe promiſed td comply, but had 
nothing leſs in her head, being glad to 
be alone, and at liberty to make her own 
reflections on an event which had oc- 
caſioned ſo great a change both in her 
ſentiments and humour. 

As ſhe had imagined, in the firſt 
hurry of her ſpirits on the receipt of this 
letter, that it was in reality wrote to 
Miſs Chit, and a demonſtrative proof 
of the truth of all that had been told 
her on that account by Lady Speck and 
_ Miſs Wingman, it was no inconſide- 
rable alleviation of her trouble, to be 
now pretty well convinced, that inſtead 
of making his honourable addreſſes to 
a woman of condition, he was only 
amuſing himſelf with an affair of gal- 
lantry, a thing not much to be won- 
dered at in a gentleman of his years and 
gay diſpoſition; and her good ſenſe 
would, doubtleſs, have enabled her to 
forgive it, but for the promiſe he ſeem- 
ed to have made to this new obje& of 
his flame, of breaking through all en- 
gagements, that he might devote him- 
ſelf entirely to her. 

This, in a man whom ſhe had al- 
ways looked upon and regarded as her 
| ſecond ſelf, appeared ſo treacherous 
and ungrateful, that reſentment got the 


better of all the tenderneſs ſhe once had 
for him, and made her reſolve to take 


him at his word, and be the firſt to re- 
leaſe him from thoſe engagements he 
had treated in ſo unworthy a manner. 
Thus did the greatneſs of her ſpirit 
refuſe to yield to the impulſe of grief; 
ſhe got out of bed, in ſpite of all the 
entreaties of her maid to the contrary, 


put on her cloaths, locked ſafely up the 


roof of her lover's infidelity in a little 
caſket where ſhe kept her jewels, and 
would even have gone down into the 
dining-room as uſual, but found her 
limbs too weak to obey the dictates of 
her will; ſhethrew herſelf into an eaſy- 
chair, and remained there for ſome time, 
jn 3 ſituation of mind which only thoſe 


A a a a 


of my fair readers who have expe- 
rienced ſomewhat like the ſame, can be 
capable of conceiving. 

She was in a deep reverie when the 
ladies returned to her chamber: ſhe 
ſpoke chearfully to them; yet they 
plainly ſaw, through all the vivacity 
ſhe aſſumed, that a heavy melancholy 
had ſeated itſelf upon her heart. They 
would not therefore leave her: they or- 
dered dinner to be ſerved up in that 
room; and, when it was over, called 
for a pack of cards, and obliged her to 
make one at ombre. . 

They had played but a very ſhort 
time before a ſervant acquainted the 
two ladies that a man was below who 
ſaid his name was Landy; that he was 
juſt come from London, and had 
brought letters of the utmoſt import- 
ance, which he was charged to deliver 
the moment of his arrival. | 

© Bleſs mel my mother's ſteward ! 
cried Lady Speck. Grant, Heaven,“ 
rejoined Miſs Wingman, that g@hurt 
has happened to her ladyſhip!*- With 
theſe words they threw the cards out 
of their hands, and ran immediately 
down ſtairs. 

Jenny, who at another time would 
have been anxjous for any thing that 
concerned her friend, was now too 
much engroſſed with her own affairs to 
give much regard to the exclamations 
theſe ladies had made, and returned to 
thoſe reflections they had endeavoured 
to divert her from. 

It was not long, however, before they 
both came back, and with countenances 


* which denoted the moſt extreme ſur- 


prize. Well, Miſs Jeſſamy, ſaid the 
younger, © I have done my beſt to con- 
ſole you; you may now do the ſame 
kind office to me: all men are alike 
perfdious; there is, faith, no honour 
in the whole ſex.” 

Aye, my dear, cried Lady Speck, 
ſuch a monſtrous piece. of villainy is 
come to light, as, when you hear, 
will make you forget every thing be- 
ſides.—“ All that you can gueſs is 
nothing to it,” reſumed Miſs Wing- 
man; * but I will keep you no longer 
in ſuſpenſe. You muſt know that J 
© have juſt received two letters; the one 
© from my guardian, Sir Thomas Wel- 
© by, and the other from my mamma; 
© ſhe would not truſt the intelligence 
© they contained by the poſt, for fear of 
a miſcaxriage, but ſent her own ftew- 
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ard on purpoſe to me: you ſhall hear 
them both; I will begin with that 
from Sir Thomas. 

She then took the letter ſhe men- 
tioned out of her pocket, and read as 
follows. 


© TO MISS WINGMAN, AT BATH. 


© DEAR MISS, 

1 I Thank Heaven for putting it in my 

power to diſcover to you, T hope 
time enovgh to prevent your ruin, as 
wicked a deſign as ever entered the 
heart of the moſt profligate of our ſex 
to attempt againſt the innocence of 
yours. | 
© Fam aſhamed to think that a noble- 
man of Lord Huntley's birth and per- 
fonal endowments. can be capable of 
deſcending to fuch a low piece of vil- 
lainy; yet ſo it is. I can affure you, 
my dear Miſs, that nothing is more 
certain than that he is already mar- 
1 His lady, I believe, is but 
lately come from Ireland, and is at 
preſent lodged at the houſe of a par- 
ticvlar friend of mine! I both ſaw and 
ſpoke to her ladyſhip, under the pre- 
tence of having ſome bufnefs with 
my lord; ſhe told me he was not in 
town, which indeed I very well knew, 
having been informed he had followed 
you down to Bath. There are, be- 
ſides this, many other circumſtances 
to evince the truth; but as they are 
too numerous, and too long, to be in- 
ſerted in the compaſs of a letter, I 
ſhall defer giving you the detail of 
them till I have the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing you. My advice to you 1s, that 
you put it not in the power of this 
unworthy lord to deceive you any far- 
ther, but return immediately to Lon- 
don. Lady Wingman is of the ſame 
opinion; but as this letter will be ac- 
companied with one from herſelf, I 
doubt not but it will have all the ef- 
fect it ought to have on your beha- 
viour. I am, with the beſt wiſhes, 
my dear charge, your ins? affection- 
ate friend, and moſt humble ſervant, 
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© T. WELBY.' 


Jenny had no time to expreſs any part 
of her ſentiments on this occaſion. 
Miſs Wingman had no ſooner ended 
ber guardian's epiftle, than ſhe pro- 
ceeded to that from her mother; the 
contents whereof were theſe, _ 


© TO MISS WINGMAN, AT BATH. 


©MY DEAR CHILD, 
« I Cannot ſufficiently expreſs the trou- 
© ble Iam under on account of Lord 
Huntley's baſeneſs; the intelligence 
© of which I firſt received from our good 


friend Sir Thomas Welby, and am 


© fince hut too much confirmed in the 
truth of it by ſome enquiries myſelf 
has been at the pains to make. I muſt 
confeſs it was with difficulty I liſten- 
ed to any reports to his prejudice; I 
could not tell how to believe ſuch foul 
deceit could be couched under a form 
ſo ſeemingly adorned with every vir- 
tue, as well as every accompliſhment 
befitting his birth. But, my dear Kit- 
ty, we are never ſo eaſily beguiled as b 

the appearance of honour and ſinceri- 
ty. I tremble to think to what dangers 
you are expoſed, while ſuffering your- 
ſelf to be enterfained with the inſinu - 


nothing but to involve you in eternal 
wretchednefs: I conjure you there- 
fore, I command you by all the au- 
thority I have over you, never to fee 
him more; to fly his preſence as a ſer- 
pent that watches to blaſt your peace 
and reputation with his envenomed 
breath. I have fent Landy on pur- 
poſe to bring you this, and to attend 
you to Londen; and hope you will 
not detain him any longer than'is ne- 
ceſſary for your getting ready to ſet 
out. Farewel! That Heaven may 
have you always under it's protec- 
tion, is the unceafing prayer of, my 
dear child, your moſt ib-ionate mo- 
ther, | 
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©K. WINGMAN. 


„P. S. I am not in a condition to 
« write to your fifter, but defire 
© you will give my bleſſing to her; 


© and let her know, that if ſhe 


* ftays behind you at Bath, as I 
©-fuppoſe ſhe will, ſhe may expect 
© to hear from me in a ſhort time. 
© In the preſent confuſion of my 
© thoughts, I had almoſt forgot my 
© compliments to Miſs Jellamy, 
Y 3 pray make acceptable to 
her.“ | 


Jenny could ſcaree find words to ex- | 


preſs her aſtoniſhment at what ſhe heard; 
ſhe could not tell how to think Lord 
Huntley guilty in the manner he was 
repreſented; and yet could lefs * 

Wh that 


ating addreſſes of a man who can mean 
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that Sir Thomas Welby and Lady 
Wingman, who ſhe knew had always 
favoured his pretenſions, would write 
as they had done without having unde- 
niable proofs of the juſtice of their ac- 
cuſation. 

The three ladies had a long conver- 
ſation together, the event of Which will 
he ſeen in the ſucceeding chapter. 


CHAF. Vi: 


CONTAINS A BRIEF RECITAL OF 
THE RESOLUTIONS TAKEN ON 
THE FOREGOING ADVICE. 


their addreſſes to Miſs Wingman, 
there was none who had been fo likely 
to ſucceed as Lord Huntley: ſhe reſpected 
him ſo well, that had the information 
againſt him come from any other hands 
than thoſe it did, ſhe would not have 
given the leaſt credit to it; but ſhe loved 


A dera the many who made 


him not enough to reje& the admoni- 


tions of her friends, or to make her 
heſitate one moment if ſhe ſhould be- 
lieve him guilty, or refuſe to condemn 
a nn whom they had found worthy 
of it. 


Gay as ſhe was by nature, ſhe teſti- 
fied not the leaſt reluctance to obey the 
commands of her mother in quitting 
Bath, and all it's pleaſures; and reſolved 
to do ſo without ſeeing Lord Huntley 
before ſhe went, or being at the pains 
of reproaching him with the crime he 
was accuſed of. 

But as ſhe ſeemed a little defirous 
that he ſhould ſome way or other be 
made acquainted with her knowledge 
of his perfidiouſneſs, and thought it as 
great an infringement of her mother's 
orders to write as to ſpeak to him any 
more, Lady Speck was ſo obliging as 
to tell her ſhe would take that taſk up- 
on herſelf at his next viſit. ' 

Nor was it by this alone ſhe proved 
the affection ſhe had for her ſiſter. * As 
* you wereentruſted to my care by my 
© mother,*ſaid ſhe, on our coming down 
* to Bath, Iam very loth to part with 
6 dere I have ſeen you ſafe again in 
her arms; therefore,” continued ſhe, 
© if Miſs Jeſſamy conſents, I ſhould be 
6 glad to return all together to London 
in the ſame manner as we left it.?“ 
Nothing could have been more agree · 


able to Jenny than this propoſal: ſhe 
was not now in a condition to reliſh the 
pleaſures of Bath, and longed very 
much to return to a place where perſons 
are at liberty either to ſee all the world, 
or to live perfectly retired, as ſuits beſt 
with their humour or circumlitances. 
© I am charmed with your ladyſhip's 
© deſign,” cried ſne; I could not have 
© been eaſy to have ſeen Miſs Wing- 
© man torn from us in this manner, 
© eſpecially on an occaſion which could 
© not afford her any pleaſing ideas for 
© the companions of her journey.” 
Miſs Wingman made many acknow- 
ledgments to them both for this kind 
offer, but at firſt refuſed to accept it. 
I think myſelf happy, ſaid ſhe, in 
© the teſtimony you give me of your 
« good-nature and friendſhip towards 
© me; but I cannot ſuffer you to think 
© of leaving this place juſt in the 
© height of the ſeaſon, and returning ta 
London, which is now a perfect wil - 
© derneſs, merely becauſe I am obliged 
© to go thither by a-duty which I can- 
© not diſpenſe with.” | 
It is not to be fuppoſed reaſonable 
that this young lady. was much in ear- 
neſt in what ſhe ſaid an this ſcore; the 
others, however, were too ſincere to 
take her at her word; and it was at laſt 
agreed, that they ſhould all ſet out to- 
gether as ſoon as every thing could be 
got ready for their, departure. 
No company happening to come in, 
they paſſed the whole evening in Jen- 
ny's chamber; where the converſation 


turning chiefly on the communication of 


Lord Huntley's marriage, it ſuddenly 
came into Lady Speck's head, that it 


would be better for her to expreſs her 


ſentiments on that occaſion by a letter, 
than by holding any diſcourſe with a 
man whom ſhe could ſcarce think up- 
on with any tolerable degree of pa- 
tience. = 
Miſs Wingman approving of her 
intention, her ladyſhip took Jenny's 
ſtandiſh, and immediately wrote to him 
in the following terms, 


© TO LORD HUNTLEY. 


IMM top, 8 

0 I T is with an infinity of aſtoniih- 
ment, and little leſs concern, that 

© I find your lordſhip's propoſal of an 

alliance with our family, inſtead of 
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an honour. is the greateſt affront that 
could poſſibly be offered to it. I 


and character, had ſet her above be- 
ing attempted to be made the dupe 
either of a vicious inelination or un- 
meaning gallantry; for to what elſe, 
than to gratify one or the other of 
theſe propenſities, can tend the ad- 
dreſſes of. a perſon who has already 
diſpoſed of himſelf to another? 


W G © mn „ © £6 


This, my lord, is ſufficient to con- 


vince you that we are perfectly well 
acquainted with your marriage: af- 
ter which I cannot ſuppoſe you will 
even think of continuing your viſits; 
the only reparation you can make for 
a proceeding fo unworthy of you be- 
ing to ſhun, henceforward, the pre- 
fence of my much-injured ſiſter, and 


in her happineſs or reputation; a- 
mong the number of whom, you can- 
not doubt, is her who is ſorry to ſub. 
ſcribe herſelf, my lord, your lord- 
« ſhip's ill- treated ſervant, | 


© M. SPECK. 


This, after having ſhewn it to Miſs 


Wingman and Jenny for their appro- 


bation, ſhe ſent, by a ſervant, to he left 
for Lord Huntley ; but that nobleman 
coming not home till very late, could 
do nothing in the affair that night. 
Early the next morning Lady Speck 
received a billet from him, containing 
theſe lines, 


© TO LADY SPECK, 


© MADAM, 


8 1 Received yours with more aſtoniſh- 

© ment than you could be capable 
of feeling at the motive which in- 
duced your ladyſhip to write to me 
in the manner you did. So baſe, and 
withal ſo ridiculous, a calumny, 
would have merited only my, con- 
tempt, had it not reached the ears of 
perſons for whom I have the greateſt 
reverence. Nothing is more eaſy than 
for me to clear my innocence in this 
matter; but, as I cannot bear to ap- 
pear, even for one moment, guilty in 
the eyes of my dear adorable Miſs 
Wingman, I beg your ladyſhip will 
give me the opportunity of juſtifying 
my ſelf by letting me know the name 
of my accuſer; that, villain who, 


thought my ſiſter's birth, fortune, 


alſo of all thoſe who have any intereſt 


© while he ſtabs in the back, reaches 
my heart. In confidence of your 
© ladyſhip's generoſity in this point, I 
© will wait on you as ſoon as I am 
« drefſed ; promiſing, at the ſame time, 


© to intrude no more till this cruel aſ- 


c perfion is removed, and I ſhall be 
© found to be, what I truly am, a man 
© of honour; and, with the moſt pro- 
© found reſpe&t, Madam, your lady- 
© ſhip's moſt humble and moſt obedient 
« ſervant, . 


© HUNTLEY. 


The two ſiſters, who had imagined 
he would have been too much ſhocked 
at the detection of his crime to have 
gone about to deny it, or to excuſe it, 
cried out, that he had an unparalleled 
aſſurance; that to behave in this man- 
ner was an aggravation of his guilt; 
and proved his foul as mean and ab- 


ject as his principles were corrupt and 


baſe. | 

But Jenny, who was always ready 
to think the belt, and, beſides, had the 
eyes of her reaſon leſs obſcured by paſ- 
ſion, began immediately to entertain 
more favourable ſentiments : ſhe found 
ſomething in this letter which, in ſpite 
of all the appearances. againſt him, 
made her believe there was a poſſibility, 
of his being wronged. She could not 
forbear communicating her opinion to 
to the ladies; and urged in the defence 
of it theſe arguments. | 

* Lord Huntley is a man of ſenſe,” 
ſaid ſhe; and, it he was ſo wicked as 
to be capable of acting in the manner 
that has been repreſented, he could 
not be ſo ſtupidly weak as to deſire a 
farther explanation of it; certainly 
he would rather be filent on that 
head : if guilty, what would his pre- 
tenfions to innocence. avail? His 
making any noiſe in relation to a fact 
which, if true, may be ſo plainly, 
proved, would only ſerve to make his 
criminal deſigns more conſpicuous, 
and expoſe his villainy to thoſe who 
otherwiſe might hear nothing of it.” 
All this is very true, my dear, re- 


A 


| plied Lady Speck; © but yet there are 


© ſome men Who have had the impu- 
© dence and folly not only to court, 
© but even actually marry, a ſecond 
© wife, while the former has betn liv- 
© ing; and perhaps, too, at leſs diſtance 


© than, it is likely, Lady Huntley was 


« when 


8 E 
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©. when he firſt made his addrefles to my 
© ſiſter.” 

© It will not enter into my head that 
© Lord Huntley is one of theſe ; nor 
© can I think it quite juſt that a man 
© ſhould be abſolutely condemned with- 
cout a fair trial, or even knowing by 
£ whom he is accuſed.” 

Lady Speck pauſed a little on theſe 
words; and then ſaid, that, as the was 
certain Sir Thomas Welby would not 
ſo poſitively aſſert a thing, the truth of 
which he was not well affured of, ſhe 
was half inclined to grant Lord Hunt- 
ley's requeſt, though it were only the 
more to confound him. 


Scarce had the done ſpeaking in this 


manner, when her woman came into 


the room, and told her that Lord Hunt- 


ley's ſervant, who had brought the let- 


ter, and had waited all this time for an 


anſwer, begged to know if her ladyſhip 
had any commands to ſend by him ; 
to which, after a ſhort conſideration, 
ſhe replied — Yes; he may tell his lord 
„that I ſhall be at home.” 

Miſs Wingman had not opened her 
mouth during this whole debate; but 
now ſhewed, by her countenance, that 
ſhe was not diſpleaſed at the reſult; 


and, it is highly probable, felt more 


impatience than ſhe thought proper to 
expreſs for what ſhould paſs in this im- 
portant interview, 


CHAP. VI. 


SERVES ONLY TO RENDER THE 
CAUSE MORE INTRICATE, AND 
INVOLVE THE PARTIES CON- 
CERNED IN IT IN FRESH PER- 
PLEXITIES. 


123 Speck had given orders 


that, when Lord Huntley came, 


he ſhould be admitted, but not farther 
than the parlour. It would have been 
pleaſant enough for any one to have 
obſerved the meeting of theſe two : he 
approached her with a profound re- 
verence, but with a reſerve which had 
ſomething in. it very near akin to re- 
ſentment; ſhe returned his ſalutation 
with an air all diſtant and auſtere; and 
they ſtood looking upon one another for 


the ſpace of near half a minute without 


ſpeaking. 


Lady Speck was the firſt that broke 


Aa a a a aA A aA aa RX „ 


ſilence: © I did not expect, my lord, 
ſaid ſhe,  * that your lordſhip would 
© have given yourſelf the trouble of 
© making any viſits here, after what I 
© wrote to you laſt night.“ | 
© It is not, indeed, Madam, a thing 
© very common with me, anſwered he, 


gravely, to go to any place where 1 


have been once forbid : but I am 
© pierced in too tender a part to ſtand 
* upon punctilios; both my love and 
© honour are wounded, gaſhed, man- 
© gled, ina moſt cruel and infamous de- 
© gree; and it is only from your lady- 
© ſhip's juſtice and humanity that I can 
© hope a cure!” 

© Can you deny, my lord, that you 
«© are married?“ cried ſhe, * By Hea- 
© yen! not married, nor contracted !* 
returned he, eagerly: nor, till I ſaw 
* your charming ſiſter, I defy the world 
© to prove that I ever made the leaſt 
©. propoſal of that nature to any woman 
© breathing.* Theſe words, and the 
manner in which they were delivered, 
began a little to ſtagger that belief of 
his infidelity which ſhe, till now, had 
thought herſelf confirmed in. © If any 
© part of what your lordſhip avers be 
© true,” ſaid ſhe, * Sir Thomas Wel- 
© by muſt certainly have been impoſed 
© on by ſome very extraordinary me- 
© thods.” 
Sir Thomas Welby, Madam!“ re- 


torted Lord Huntley, in great amaze- 


ment; is it then poſſible that he ſhould 
© be my accuſer? There required a 
© no leſs ſubſtantial evidence, ſaid ſhe, 
© to authorize a ſuppoſition of your 
© lordihip's being guilty of a crime like 
© this. But you may ſee what he ſays,” 
added ſhe, preſenting him with Sir Tho- 
mas's letter. 

He read it haſtily to himſelf; and, as 


ſoon as he had done ſo—“ I perceive 


indeed, Madam, ſaid he, «that ſome 
uncommon arts have been put in prac - 
tice againſt me; for what reaſon T 

am not able to conceive. Sir Tho- 

mas's veracity is well known to me; 

and, I think, he has been inclined 

to favour my pretenſions: I doubt 
not, therefore, but he will readily 

afford me his aſſiſtance in diving to 

the bottom of this myſterious vile 

lainy. I am ſure I ſhall loſe no time, 

nor ſpare no pains, to bring the dark 

© incendiary to light. But, purſued 
he, I will trouble your ladyſhip no 
N s farther, 
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© farther, nor even aſk to ſee the ob- 
« je& of my ſoul's deſire, till my inno- 
© cence is fully cleared, and I have 
« proved myſelf leſs unworthy of ador- 
ing her.” 

He concluded theſe wards with a low 
bow, and went directly out of the room, 
without waiting to hear what anſwer ſhe 
might have made to them. 

It was, perhaps, much for her eaſe 
that he did ſo; for ſhe was now in a 
conſternation at his behaviour little in- 
ferior to what ſhe felt on the firſt infor- 
mation of his crime: ;his words, his 
looks, his reſolution, made a deep im- 
preſſion on her; ſhe had ſeen grief and 
reſentment in his countenance, but no- 
thing that betokened a conſciouſneſs of 

uilt. She knew not what to think, or 
— to form a right judgment of him; 
hut ran immediately to Jenny and Miſs 
Wingman, to impart to them all that 
had paſſed, and hear their ſentiments 
upon it. | 

The latter of theſe young ladies was 
afraid of giving her opinion, probably 
left it ſhould be thought too favourable; 
but Jenny r cried, that ſhe could 
almoſt lay her life upon his innocence. 
© I dare believe,” ſaid ſhe, that I have 
© hit upon the real ground-work of 
© this ſtory: the woman who would 
« paſs for his wife is certainly no other 
4 than ſome caſt-off miſtreſs of his, 
© who, either in revenge for his deſert- 
ing her, or to give herſelf an air, aſ- 
c fſumes the name of Lady Huntley.” 

© No, no, Miſs Jefſamy !* interrupted 


Lady Speck; it is impoſſible that Sir 


< Thomas would affert, in ſuch poſitive 
© terms, a thing of this -nature on ſo 
fender a foundation: I know him 
© better; and there muſt be ſomething 
© more in it than we can at preſent ſee 
c into. "RN 
While the ladies were in this dilem- 
ma, Lord Huntley, who, the moment 
he had left Lady Speck, went in ſearch 


of his two friends, Sir Robert Manley 


and Mr. Lovegrove, was now com- 
plaining to them of the aſperſion caſt 


upon him, and declaring his reſolution 


ef going to London with all poffible 


expedition, in order to detect the pri- 


roy author of the calumny caſt upon 
Im, + : : 

. Theſe gentlemen, who had known 
his lordſhip for a conſiderable time, 
and had never heard any thing like his 


- 


having conſummated a marriage, were 
very much ſurprized that ſo odd a ſtory 
ſhould be raifed, and highly applavded 
his intention of juſtifying himſelf as 
ſoon as he was able. 

Both of them offered to be partakers 
of his journey: he told them he was 
greatly indebted to their friendſhip: on 
this ſcore ; but that he haped he ſhould 
ſoon return to Bath with the proofs of 
his innocence, and that it would be 
altogether needleſs for them to undergo 
the fatigue of accompanying him. 

Sir Robert Manley, however, inſiſted 
on going with him. * As for Love- 
grove, ſaid he, I think he ſtands 
6. better with Lady Speck for ſome days 
© paſtthan he had ever done before; and 
© 1t would be pity to take him from her 
© at a time when ſhe ſeems to be in 
© ſich favourable diſpoſitions towards 
© him: but, as for me, I have no miſ- 
© treſs, at leaſt none that will receive 
my vows, and conſequently can have 
© no pleaſure equal to that of proving 
© my ſincerity. to my friend. —There- 
© fore, my dear lord, added. he, if 
© you do not ſuffer me to go with you 


© in your coach, you ſhall not hinder 


me from following you on horſe- 
„ | 

Lord Huntley was at laſt prevailed 
upon to take Sir Robert with him on 
this expedition; but, though he hoped 
to return triumphant from it in four or 
five days at fartheſt, he wauld by no 
means hear of Mr, Lovegrove's leaving 
Bath, for ever ſo ſmall a ſpace of time, 
while Lady Speck continued there, 

They all dined together; after which, 
Sir Robert and Mr. Lovegrove left Lord 
Huntley; the one ta give directions to 
his man for every thing to be got ready 
for his departure the next morning by 
break of day, and the other to pay his 
devoirs to his miſtreſs, _. 

Jenny, who would not be perfuaded 
to keep her chamber any longer, though 


not quite recovered enough to go abroad, 


was now come down into the dining 
room; and Miſs Wingman reſolved 
not to appear again in any publick place 


while ſhe remained at Bath, for fear of 


meeting Lord Huntley, Lady Speck, 
alſo, in complaifance to them both, 


' would not go out of the houſe; fo that 


Mr. Lovegrove, on his coming there, 
found them all at home. . 
The firſt compliments were no ſooner 


over, 
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over, than the converſation began on 
Lord Hontley's affair. Mr. Lovegrove 
left nothing unſaid that he thought 
might contribute to make them enter- 
tain a more favourable opinion of his 
friend: he remonſtrated to them the 
improbability of his being guilty in the 
manner he was repreſented ; and Lady 
Speck and Miſs Wingman, in their 
turn, remonſtrated the improbability 
that ſuch a ſtory could be raiſed with- 
out ſome ſort of foundation; but Jen- 
ny, as ſhe had always done, fided with 
Mr. Lovegrove, and took the part of 
the accuſed, 

They were engaged in this diſpute 


when Sir Robert Manley came in. 


That gentleman, though expecting to 
be back in a ſhort time, was too polite 
to think of going without taking his 
leave of the ladies: hearing what ſub- 
ject they were upon, he ſeconded Mr. 
Lovegrove's arguments; and ſo warm- 
ty defended the cauſe of his abſent 
friend, that Lady Speck was obliged to 
ery out—* Well, well, let us have no 
© more diſcourſe upon this head; it is 
© time alone that can deeide the point 
between us: for my part, I wiſh his 
© lordſhip may be found as innocent 
© as you would perſuade us to beheve 
6 he 16.5”: 1 

+ © This is extremely generous in your 
© ladyſhip,” replied Sir Robert. But, 
Madam, “ continued he, addreſſing 
himſelf to Miſs Wingman, how hap- 


. © py ſhould I make my friend, if 1 


« were permitted to carry him the aſ- 
© ſurance that you alfo joined with 
your ſiſter in the ſame kind wiſh!” 

Lord Huntley may be certain, an- 
fwered ſhe, bluſhing, that I ſhould be 


very ſorry a crime like what is laid to 


© his charge ſhould be proved on any in 
© the world, much more on a perſon 
© whom. I cannot deny but I once 
© thought highly deſerving of my eſ- 
6 teem.” - 
' There paſſed nothing more of any mo- 
ment white they were together, which 
was not very long; for the gentlemen 
were impatientto return to Lord Hunt- 
ley, who; they knew, was alone, and 
ſtood in need of all the conſolation they 
could give him. They ſtaid the whole 
evening with him, and rejoined him 
early in the morning, at which 
time he ſet out with Sir Robert on his 
journey to London. 


CHAP. IX. 


- HAS IN IT SOME THINGS OF NO 
SMALL IMPORTANCE, THOUGH - 


AT PRESENT THEY MAY APPEAR 
TOO INSIGNIFICANT TO BE IN- 


- ORD Huntley being gone, and 

4 Miſs Wingman freed from all 
thoſe dangers her mother apprehended 
for her, there ſeemed no neceſſity for 
that young lady's leaving Bath; yet, as 
ſhe had received ſuch poſitive commands 
to do ſo, and Landy waited to condu& 
her, ſhe thought ſhe could not well ex- 
cuſe herſelf from going, Jenny, whoa 
was now quite weary of the place, hav- 
ing loſt all her reliſh for it's pleaſures, 
ſaid all ſhe could to fortify her in this 
reſolution ; and, between them both, 
Lady Speck was prevailed upon to think 
it right. 

Accordingly both the ſiſters wrote to 
Lady 3 iving her an exact ac- 
count of a 
to Lord Huntley, and aſſuring her that 
they ſould throw themſelves at her feet 
as ſoon as the neceſſary preparations 
could be made for their journey. 

But before I proceed any farther on 
the particulars of theſe ladies adven- 
tures during the ſhort time they had 
now to ſtay at Bath, I think it highly 
. that the reader ſhould be made 

ully acquainted with the ſeveral diſpo- 
ſitions their minds were in at preſent. 

As for Lady Speck, the late behavi- 


our of Celandine had rendered him ſo 


deſpicable in her eyes, that ſhe wonder- 
ed at herſelf for having been able ever 
to endure the converſation of ſuch a 
fop, and much more to have been won 
to a liking of his perſon, the graces of 
which the now plainly ſaw were chiefly 
qwing to his milliner and taylor. Mr. 
Lovegrove, on the contrary, had ſhewn 
ſo much of rhe man of honour, and of 
the reſpectful lover, in what he had 
done, that ſhe hefitated not a moment if 
the ſhould give him the preference to 
all others made their addreſſes to 
her; and if ſhe could not as yet entire. 
yore her averſion to entering a 
ond time into the bands of marriage, 
ſhe however reſolved not to change her 

condition except in favour of him. 
Miſs Wingman was in a ſituation 
N 2 very 
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very different from that of her ſiſter. 
This young lady was of a humour ex- 
tremely gay and volatile; ſhe had never 


been at the pains of examining into tbe 


emotions of her own heart; but ſhe now 
found out a ſecret there which had hi- 
therto been concealed as much from ber- 
ſeifas from the world: thoſe alarms with 
which ſhe had been agitated at firſt on 
the accuſation againſt Lord Huntley, and 
the pleaſure ſhe had ſince felt in the aſ- 
ſurances given her by Sir Robert Man- 
ley and Mr. Lovegrove, that it would 
be eaſy for him to prove his innocence, 
equally convinced her that he was not 
altogether ſo indifferent to her as ſhe 
had imagined; and this it was which, 
perhaps, more than obedience to her mo- 
ther's commands, made her ſo eager to 
return to London, where ſhe thought ſhe 
might ſoon be informed of the whole 
truth of this affair. 

But poor Jenny laboured under ſen- 
fations of a yet more unquiet nature: 
ſhe had the confirmation of her Jover's 
infidelity under his own hand; and whe- 

ther he was guilty to the degree ſhe had 
at firſt believed, of courting another wo- 
man upon honourable terms, yet he 
could not but appear extremely crimi- 
nal in the attempt of purchaſing the fa- 
vour of one he intended only for a miſ- 
treſs, with the contempt of thoſe ſo- 
lemn engagements he was bound in to 
herſelf.. . ; 

In what other ſenſe, indeed, was it 
poſſible for her to underſtand the firſt 
paragraph in that letter, which by his 


z 


miſtake in the ſuperſcription, had fall-. 


en into her hands? Here is no room 
for doubt, cried ſhe; the meaning 
© is obvious and explicit; his heart re- 
© nounces the obligation his father laid 


© him under, and which his own per- 


jured tongue a thouſand times has 
© ſworn he, wiſhed no greater bleſſing 
© than to fulfil. 5 
© The ungrateful man,“ continued 
ſhe, * ſhall find no difficulty in getting 
«© rid of me; I ſhall ſpare him the pains 
© of ſeeking a pretence to break off an 
© engagement now grown ſo irkſome ta 
© him; nar ſhall I envy the woman ta 


© whom his faithleſs heart is next de- 


© voted. I ſhall always reflect on a 
«© diftich I remember to have read in the 
© works of old Michael Drayton : 


ce He that can falſify his vows to one, 
© Will be fincerely juſt and true to none. 


Thus in ſome moments did the feel 
a kind of ſatisfaction in this early diſ- 
covery of the inconſtancy of his temper; 
others again repreſenting her wrth the 
idea of what ſhe once believed him, all 
that was juft, generous, virtuous, and 


ſincere, threw her into the moſt melan- 


choly muſings: every innocent endear- 
ment that had paſſed between them from 
their tendereſt infancy till this great pe- 
riod, came freſh into her memory, and 
made her deeply regret the finding him 


ſo much unworthy either of her love or 


friendſhjp. | | 

It is certain that, beſides the vivacity 
and flow of ſpirits which are generaliy 
the companions of youth and affluence 
of fortune, and keep affliftion from 
ſeizing too forcibly on the vitals, ſhe 
ſtood in need of all the good underſtand- 
ing ſhe was endued with to enable her 
to ſuftain the ſhock of Jemmy's infide- 
lity with that chearfulneſs ſhe wiſhed to 


do. In ſpite of all her endeavours, ſhe 


would ſometimes fall into reveries 
which demanded other helps than thoſe 
ſhe received from within herſelf, to 
rouſe her from them entirely. Though 
the natural ſprightlineſs of Lady Speck 
and her ſiſter was very much abated, in 


the one by the ſecret remorſe ſhe felt for 


the encouragement ſhe had given to Ce- 


landine, and in the other by her ſuſpenſe 


on account of Lord Huntley ; yet nei- 
ther of them were ſo taken up with 
their own cogitations as to negle& any 
thing in their power to diffipate the lan- 
guor they obſerved in their fair friend, 
But as it was Jemmy who had been 
the ſole cauſe of her diſquiet, ſo it was 
to him alone ſhe was now indebted for 
her relief: the night before their depar- 
ture ſhe received a letter from him con- 
taining theſe lines. | 


© TO MISS JESSAMY, AT BATH, 


© MY DEAR, DEAR JENNY! ; 

* 1 Am ſo happy as juſt to ſnatch an 
opportunity of acquainting you 

that the wedding is over, I wiſh to 
Heaven that the. revels for it were ſo 
too, that I might be at liberty to get 
away; for, beſides the impatience I 
am in to ſee you, I am quite ſick of 
the inceſſant noiſy mirth of thoſe wha 
come to teſtify their joy on this occa- 
ſion: I doubt not but they take me 
© for the moſt dull, ſtupid fellow, in the 
© univerſe; and, indeed how ſhould wn 
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E be otherwiſe? In the midſt of dancing, 
drinking, laughing, romping, I am 
© abſent; my heart is with you at Bath, 


felicities I might enjoy in your dear 
converſation. They tell me this hur- 
ry is to continue no longer than fix 
days; but I think that an age; and 
nothing but my gratitude to my old 
friend, for the care he has taken of 
my affairs, ſhould keep me a priſoner 
here for half that time. Be aſſured, 
that as ſoon as I can get free, I ſhall 
do little more than paſs through Lon- 
don in my way towards you; ſo that 
if I am deprived of participating with 
you in the pleaſures of the place you 
are in, I ſhall at leaſt have that of con- 
ducting you home; till when, I hope, 
I need fay nothing to convince you, 
that I am inviolably, and for ever, 
my dear Jenny's moſt affectionate and 
£ devoted | 
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J. JESSAMY. 
Ham-Harr: | 


P. 8. When we meet, you may ex · 
« pe& a particular detail of what 


< paſſes here, and ſome deſcription 


© of the bride, who has indeed a 
s fine outſide, but I am afraid 
< wants a little of my dear Jenny's 
©. underſtanding. Harry, however, 
finds no defect in her as yet, and 
J heartily wiſh, for both their 
© ſakes, be never may. Every 
© man's lot is not ſo happy as 
© mine. Once more, my dear Jen- 

© ny, adieu for a ſhort time!” 


This letter was a kind of elue to guide 

Jenny throvgh the labyrinth of perplex- 
ity ſhe had been involved in. She knew 
very well that one of the gentlemen, ap- 
pointed by the laſt will and teſtament 
of Jemmy's father for his executor and 
truſtee, had a ſeat called Ham-Hall, in 
Bedfordſhire. She had alſo heard that 
his ſon was about being married to a 
young lady of that county with a conſi · 
derable fortune; ſhe therefore eaſily con- 
ceived that the engagement mentioned 
by Jemmy in that former epiſtle, and 
which ſhe imagined he had meant with. 
herſelf, was in reality no other than be- 
ing obliged to go down into the coun- 
try on account of this wedding. 

She immediately imparted to her two 
friends the letter he had received, and 
alſo gave them, at the ſame time, an ex · 


and repreſenting to me the more true 


planation of the myſtery which had giv- 
en her ſo much pain. Both of them ſin- 
cerely congratulated heron the occaſion; 
eſpecially Miſs Wingman, who took 
her in her arms, crying out Did not 
© I tell you, my dear, that Mr. ſeſſamy 
© was not ſo guilty as you imagined?® 
—* Aye,” replied Jenny, but for all 
© that he is not quite innocent; nor 
© will he find me very eaſy to give him 
© abſolution.? 


If criminal in no greater matters 


than a tranſient amour, rejoined Lady 
Speck, I think you might forgive 
him, without putting him to the pe- 
nance even of a bluſh by your re- 
proaches. In good truth, we women 
have nothing to do with the men's 
affairs in this point before marriage; 
and as I now begin to believe, in ſpite 
of all I have heard to the contrary, 
that he addreſſes no other woman than 
yourſelf upon honourable terms, theſe 
are but venial tranſgreſſions, which 
you ought to overlook till you have 
made him your own.” | 

They were diſcourſing in this pleaſant 
manner when Mr. Lovegrove entered: 
he came to paſs the evening with them, 
knowing their things being all packed 
up for their journey, they would not ga 
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abroad any more while they ſtaid at 


Bath. | | 

Talking of the hour in which they 
intended to ſet out, he ſaid that he was 
extremely glad to know it, becauſe he 
would give orders for a poſt-chaiſe to 


be ready exactly at the ſame time, that 


he might not have the mortification of 
being left behind them even for a mo- 
ment. 

Though he directed theſe words te 


the ladies in general, yet Lady Speck 


knew very well they were meant only 
to herſelf; and, looking on him with the 


moſt obliging air—* No, Mr. Love- 


< grove,” ſaid ſhez © ſince you will 
© needs be ſocomplaiſant as to accom- 
© pany us, I ſee no occafiod for your 
© travelling in the way you mention. 
© As your own coach is not here, and 
© there is a vacant place in mine, I ara 
© very certain we ſhall all be pleaſed to 
© have it fo agreeably filled. 

He was ſo tranſported with this of- 
fer, that he could not reftrain himſelf 
from catching hold of her hand, and 
kiſſing it with the moſt paſſionate geſ. 
tures. © This is a condeſcenſion, Ma. 
dam, ſaid he, which I never Qurſt 

: © have 
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© have preſumed to hope, much leſs to 
have requeſted; but it is the peculiar 
property of Heaven to prevent the 
6 petitions of it's vaſſals, by blethings 
© the moſt unexpected, as well as un- 

« deferved,” , : 
Miſs Wingman and . Jenny, finding 
they were likely to enter into a conver- 
ſation which required no ſharers, with- 
drew to a window, as if to look at ſome- 
thing that paſſed in the ſtreet. How 
far Mr. Lovegrove improved this op- 
rtunity is not material to particular- 
The reader will eaſily ſuppoſe, 
that neither that nor Lady Speck's 
-humour were thrown away upon 

im. 


CHAP. x. 


ts A DIGRESSION OF NO CONSE- 
QUENCE TO THE HI3TORY, AND 
MAY THEREFORE EITHER BE 
READ OR OMITTED AT DISCRE- 


TION. 


> 5 HE ſun had made hut a very ſhort 
progreſs in his diurnal eourfe, 
when Lady Speck, Miſs Wingman, 
#nd the amiable Jenny, accompanied by 
Mr. Lovegrove, {et out on their journey 
for London, eſcorted by Landy and all 
their men- ſeryants on horſeback. 
Our fair travellers ſoon found the ad- 
vantage they had gained by the invita- 
tion given to. Mr. Lovegrove; the in- 
nate ſatisfaction that gentleman felt on 
Lady Speck's obliging behaviour to- 
wards him, diffuſed itſelf through all 
his air and features, and added a double 
vivaeity to his converſation: he was all 


life, all gaiety, all ſpirits; he told a 


thouſand diverting flories, and fung as 


any pretty ſongs; fo that if they had 
— > Nolined to ſeriouſneſs than 
they really. were, it would have been 
impoſſible, for them to have indulged 
any melancholy reffections in his com- 
any. | 
| The day was near paſſed over in this 
greeable manner, when a ſudden ſtop 
was put to all their pleaſantry: one of 
the hindermoſt wheels of the coach flew 
off it's axis, and but for the coxchman's 
uncommon preſenco of mind, in re- 
raining the horſes that ſame inſtant, 


ſome miſchief might probably have en - 


ed: all the ſervants immediately a- 
Behted, endeavouring to repair the da- 


mage, but in vain; part of the iron - 
work was broke, and two ſpokes of 
the wheel had ſtarted with the chock. 
This accident happened about five miles 
from the town where they had deſigned 
to le that night: but as there was a 
ſmall village pretty near, it was judged 
proper to walk thither, as the only ex- 
pedient in this exigence; which they 
did with a great deal of alacrity and 
chearfulneſs, while the diſmembered 
machine, though with fome difficulty, 
was dragged after them, PERM 

The accommodation they found here 
was indifferent enough; but what de- 
ficiences are there in nature or in for- 
tune which good-humour cannot ſup- 
ply? The ladies laughed heartily at 
their pilgrimage: and Mr. Lovegrove 
made them all ſcamper about the room 
by attempting to wipe the duſt off their 
ſhoes with his handkerchief, 

In fine, their ſupper, their lodgings, 
all that to perſons of leſs wit and more 
affectation would have been matters of 
the utmoſt mortification, to them ſerv- 
ed only as ſubje&s of diverſion, and oc- 
cationed pleafantry. 

They aroſe the next morning in the 
ſame ehearful temper with which they 
had lain down; nor did it abate on be- 
ing told that the workmen who had been 
ſent for to mend the coach could not 
pretend to make it fit to take the road 
for ſeveral hours. As the place they 
were in afforded no other convenience 
to proſecute their journey, they reſdlved 
to make a virtue of neceſſity, and con- 
tent themſelves with what was without 
a remedy, Mr. Lovegrove, however, 
took upon himſelf the office of caterer, 
and was ſo fortunate as to provide an 
entertainment ſomewhat leſs inelegant 
than they had been obliged to content 
themſelves with the night before. 

But, while dinner was getting ready, 
an accident happened which contribut- 
ed to make the time of their abode there 
ſeem the ſhorter, by preſenting them 
with a new theme of converſation. 

The woman who kept the houſe, af- 
ter having gently opened the door of 
'the room where they were, came in 
making acurtſey at every ſtep ſhe took, 
and approached the ladies with a ( I 
© beg pardon; I no offence : but 
© I have a poor gueſt belo that would 
© have me to come up. I am very ten- 
© der hearted; though God knows what 
© ſhe is, or who ſhe is; for my part, F 


never 
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never ſaw her before laſt night in my 
* whole life, ſo I have nothing to an- 

ſwer for on that account; and it ſhe 
© be bad, it is the worſe for herſelf; 
that is all T have to ſay. 

If you have nothing more to ſay, 
© miltrefs,* cried Mr. Lovegrove laugh- 
ing, © I think you are very much to 
© blame to loſe your time in telling us.” 
I hope your lordſhip's worſhip and 
all their ladyſnips will excuſe me; I 
am but a plain woman; but, God 
knows my heart, I mean no harm; 
but, as I was ſaying, a poor young 


houſe, has been baiting me this two 
hours, I am ſore, to ſhew you a 
ſnuff- box ſhe had got to ſell; how ſhe 
came by it, I cannot tell; but this I 
- muſt ſay, that ſhe does not look like 
a a thief; though there are ſuch fad do- 
- ings in the world, that one does not 
© know who to truſt.” 

Leet us ſee it, however, ſaid Lady 
Speck. Aye, aye,” rejoined the others; 


. TH oo 9. BY 2 ve 


let us ſee it, by all means. On this: 


the woman produced the box, though 
not without repeating feveral times over 
her former apologies. 

The box was à moſt curious Engliſh 
pebble, ſet in gold, with a hinge and 
lining of the ſame metal; they handed 
it from one to the other, and concluded, 
that as it was a toy too genteel for the 
poſſeſſion of a perſon in very abject cir- 


cumſtances, it muſt either be ſtolen, or 


the real owner be reduced by ſome un- 


common diftreſs to the neceſlity of part- 


ing with it. 


This, ſard ſhe, is the young wo- 


© man; ſhe ſays ſhe came very honeſtiy 
© by the box: as I told your honours 
© before, I know nothing of the matter; 
© the is quite a ſtranger to me, but I 
© ſhall leave her with you; and if your 
© honour and ladyfhips werthips will 
© be pleaſed to examine her, you may- 
©: hap will be better judges than I am. 


© For my part, I have a great deal of 


© buſineſs to do, and cannet be fpared 
© any longer from my bar and my 
«. kitchen; indeed, there is nobody but 
© myſelf to take care of any thing in 


this houſe, though I have a huſband, 


and daughter at woman's eſtate, as I 
may lay, for ſhe is paſt fourteen; yet 
© all lies upon me; ſo I hope your ho. 
© nours will excuſe me. | 

It may be ealily imagined that all 
the company were very glad to get rid 


woman finding 1 had quality in my 
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of her impertinent babble, ſo readily 
diſmiſſed her; *Mr. Lovegrove telling 
her at the ſame time, with an ironical 
complaiſance, that he was extremely 
troubled ſhe had waſted ſo many of her 
important minutes on ſo trivial an oc- 
caſion. 

After this prating woman was gone, 
the young perſon ſhe had left behind, 
and who had entered no farther than juſt 
within the door, on being deſired to 
come forward, advanced with a flow 
and timid air, yet which had nothing 
in it of the appearance of a conſcious 


guilt: notwithſtanding the diſguiſe of 


an old-fafhioned long riding- hood, 
which covered her whole body, and 
even hid ſome part of her lovely face, 
there was ſtill enough to be ſeen to pre- 
poſſeſs any beholder in her favour. 


Her extreme youth, for ſne ſeemed 


not to have exceeded fifteen or ſixteen 
years at fartheſt, the delicacy of her 
complexion, and of thoſe features 
which ſhe ſuffered to be ex poſed to view, 
excited a kind of reſpectful compaſſion 
in the hearts of all thoſe ſhe was at pre- 
ſent with. . | 

Mr. Lovegrove, who had undertaken 
to be the ſpeaker, began, with aſking 
ber, if ſhe was the owner of the box 
before them; to which ſhe anſwering in 
the atfirmative—* Iam very ſorry, then,“ 
ſaid he, © and I am certain that all here 
are ſo, that any exigence ſhould oblige 
© you to diſpoſe of it. 


The vieiſſitudes of fortune, Sir, 


replied ſhe, with a becoming aſſurance, 
© are too frequently experienced in the 
© affairs of life to raiſe much wonder, 
© or to know much pity, except from 
© the hearts of a generous few,” 
That is true, reſumed Mr. Love- 
grove; * but you are too young to have 
been fubjeted to them by any of thoſe 
- ways the fickle goddeſs ordinarily 
takes to ſhew her power over the 
world: the diſtreſs you labour under 
muſt therefore proceed from ſome un- 
common ſouree, which if you thought 
proper to eommunicate, I dare an- 
fwer you are now among perſons who 
would not only wiſh, but alſo make 
it their endeavour, to leſſen the weight 
of your aſſſiction.“ 
She was about to make ſome reply, 
but was prevented by Lady Speck, who 
immediately ſubjoined to what Mr. 
Lovegrove had ſaid—“ There is no- 
© thing wanting,” cried the, © but the 
knowledge 
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* knowledge of your affairs to make 
© me ſhew my readineſs to ſerve you.” 
The other two ladies ſpoke much to 
the ſame purpoſe, eſpecially Jenny, who 
had taken more than an ordinary fancy 
to this tair-one. 

After having thanked them in the po- 
liteſt terms for their goodneſs to one ſo 
altogether a ſtranger to them—* The 


* accidents of my life,” ſaid the, © are 


little worthy the attention of this com- 
* pany; but ſince I am commanded to 
© repeat them, I ſhall make no ſcruple 
© to ohey, on condition I may be per- 
© mitted to conceal the names of all the 
© perſons concerned in them.” 

They then aſſured her that they ſhould 
content themſelves with ſuch things as 
ſhe thought proper to impart; and, mak- 
© Ing her lit down, defired ſhe would not 
delay one moment the ſatisfaction ſhe 
had promiſed; which requeſt ſhe com- 
plied with, as will be ſeen in the ſuc- 
ceeding chapter. 


CHAP. KAI. 


rs A CONTINUATION OF THE SAME 
PIGRESSION, WHICH, HOWEVER 
INSIGNIFICANT IT MAY APPEAR 
AT PRESENT, THE READER WILL 
HEREAFTER, PERHAPS, BE GLAD 

" TO TURN BACK TO THE PAGES IT 
CONTAINS. 


E young ſtranger having been 
made acquainted, before her com- 
ing up ſtairs, of the rank and condition 
of the perſons to whom ſhe was about to 
be introduced, would not ſuffer herſelf 
to be any farther entreated by them, 


but began to ſatisfy the curioſity ſhe 


had excited in theſe or the like words. 

I am the daughter of a gentleman,” 
faid ſhe, © who, by living m his youth 
© above the income of his eſtate, has 
© been reduced to live below the dig- 
nity of his birth, in order that his 
children may not, at his deceaſe, have 
too much cauſe to regret the ſituation 
in which they ſhall be left. 


© It is impoſſible for any parent to 


behave with greater tenderneſs and 


anxious for the welfare of his poſte- 
rity. Senſible of his former miſ- 
takes, he has often condeſcended to 
tell us, that he looks upon us as per- 
ſons he has wronged, by havin 


e 


walked what ſhould have rendered 


indulgence, or to be more ſincerely. 
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comfortable the life he gave. His af- 
fairs, however, are not on ſo ill a 
footing but that he ſupports his fa- 


grand manner; and if he lives a few 
years longer, it is hoped will be able 
to leave the eſtate to my brother, now 
a ſtudent at Cambridge, born to in- 
herit, free from all incumbrance, ex- 
cept myſelf and a ſiſter ſome years 
older.than either of us. 
© As for a proviſion for myſelf and 
ſiſter, J have heard him ſay that his 
ſcheme is, as ſoon as my brother ar- 
rives at a proper age, to match him 
with ſome woman of fortune; which 
fortune ſhould equally be divided be- 
tween us two, and a ſettlement made 
for her out of the eſtate. 
He never flattered himſelf with the 
expectations of any offers of marriage 
to our advantage; and though he gave 
us all the accompliſhments befitting 
our ſtation in life, yet did he never 
encourage either of us to imagine 
that without money we had any thing 
in us capable of attracting a heart 
worthy our acceptance. | | 
© Butto my great misfortune, he found 
himſelf miſtaken in this point. A 
gentleman of a very large eſtate, hap- 
pening to ſee me at a friend's houſe 
where I ſometimes viſited, took an 
extraordinary fancy to me; and after 
ſome neceſſary enquiries concerning 
my birth, character, and circum- 
ſtances, came to wait upon my father, 
and aſked his permiſſion to make his 
addreſſes to me; adding, at the ſame 
time, that he deſired nothing but my- 
ſelf; and whatever fortune was in- 
tended for me might be given to my 
fitter. - a | 
This laſt was a prevailing argu- 
ment with my father, who, dear as 
I believe I then was to him, would 
rhaps have rather ſuffered me to 
ole ſo advantageous a match, than 
have confeſſed his incapacity of giv- 
ing me a portion. 
But how fatal did this act of ge- 
neroſity in my lover prove to me! 
My father, charmed with the pro- 
oſal, heſitated not to comply with 
it, provided my conſent might be ob- 
tained; which in his heart he reſolv- 
ed from that moment to compel me 
to grant, in caſe he ſhould find me 
refractory toit 
It will doubtleſs ſeem a little ſtravge 
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© to you, continued ſhe, that I ſhould 
© mention as a misfortune what you 
might expect a girl in my precarious 
© fituation would have rejoiced at, and 
© been elated with, as the greate(t good 
© thatcouldhave befallen her: the world 
© I know condemn my folly; I con- 
© demn myſelf; yet was it as impoſſible 
© for me to act otherwiſe, as it is to 
© repent of what I have done. 

_ © You will perhaps imagine that he 
© 1s ſome deformed and loathſome crea- 
ture, but I aſſure you he is not; for 
© I muſt do him the juſtice to acknow - 
© ledge, that, making an allowance for 
* his age, which by his own account is 
c pretty near fifty, few men can boaſt 
© of having a more agreeable perſon 
© that he has alſo a good underſtand- 
ing, a great deal of ready wit, and is 
very facetious in converſation: but all 
* this was inſufficient to engage my 
© affetion; and I have a certain deli- 
© cacy in my nature, if I may ſo call 

it, which will not permit me, on any 
conſideration whatever, to give my 
hand where my heart will not go 
along with it. 
© The aſtoniſhment I felt on bein 
© firſt informed of the new 3 
© had made, was ſucceeded by an ade- 
© quate proportion of horror at being 
* commanded by my father to receive 
© that gentleman as the perſon ordain- 
«. ed by Heaven and him to be my huſ- 
© band, and to look on ſuch an alliance 
© as the greateſt bleſſing that could be 
* beſtowed upon me. 

© I bluſhed, I trembled, and had 
© not power to make the leaſt reply, till 
© being urged to ſpeak, I recollected, 
as well as I was able, my ſcattered 
© ſenſes; and cried, though with a 
* broken and faltering voice, that I 
© was too young to think of marriage 
© to which my father ſternly anſwered 
——** Be guided, then, by thoſe who 
© know how to think for you;"”” and 
© with theſe words left me to conſider 
on what he had faid. 

© The ſame day my lover dined with 
© us, as Tafterwards found, by the ap- 
© pointment of my father; who, as 
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* ſoon as the cloth was taken away, re- 


© fired to his cloſet, pretending he had 
© ſome letters to write, and left me to 
entertain this gueſt, or rather to be 
© entertained by bim with the declara- 
5 tjon of his paſſion. 


© He made it, indeed, in the moſt 


reſpectful terms: he told me, that 
having loſt his wife in bringing a fon 
into the world, he had refolved never 
to transfer the affection for her to any 
other woman; that he devoted near 
two and twenty years to her memoryz 
that, during the whole time of his 
widowhood, he had never feen that 
face, till mine, which had the power 
to alienate his thoughts from the grave 
where the lay buried; but that he no 
ſooner beheld me, than he felt new life 
and new defires rekindling in bim; 
remembered that he was a man, born 
to enjoy the ſocial delights of pure 
and virtuous love, and at the fame 
time found it was with me alone he 
could partake them. 

As this fort of converſation, and, 
indeed, every thing relative to Jove, 
was entirely new.to me, I made but 
very aukward replies; and was fo 
little able ro expreſs my real ſenti- 
ments to him on that head, that I 
afterwards found he took what I faid 
as the effects of ſimplicity and baſſi- 
fulneſs, rather than any averſion ei- 
ther to him or his propoſals. 

© My father, who, poor man! re- 
joiced in this opportunity of making 
my fortune, ſeemed highly pleaſc 
with the account my lover gave him 
of my behaviour: he told me I was 
a very good git], and that he doubted 
not but that I ſhould deſerve the hap- 
pineſs Heaven was about to contre 
© upon me. But,” ſaid he, though 
te the modeſty with which I heat you 
« receive this firſt declaration was very 
«becoming in a maid of your years; 
« yet, as we have agreed the wedding 
© ſhall be conſummated in a few days, 
1% J would have you grow leſs reſerved 
© on every vitit he makes to you: ac- 
te cuſtom yourſelf to treat him, by de- 
« grees, with more freedom, to the 
& end that, when you are made one, 
« you may not be too much ſtrangers 
6 to each other.” 

This fo frighted me, that I could 
© not forbear crying out, with fome 
vehemence — Oh, Sir! I conjure 
“% you not to talk in this manner! I 
«© never can think of being married to 
„ him!” 

* The look my father gave me at 
© theſe words will always be imprinted 
on my memory. Never think of 
« heing married to him!” faid he; 
then never think I am your father; 

Q « think 
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ce think rather of being an utter alien, 
% an out- caſt from my name and fa- 
« mily! Think of begging, ſtarving; 
«« of infamy, contempt, and wretched- 
«& neſs!” 

6 Theſe cruel expreſſions coming 
© from the mouth of a parent, who, 
© till now, had always uſed me with, 
© the extremeſt tenderneſs, cut me to 
© the very ſoul: I threw myſelf at his 
E feet; I wept; I beſeeched him to 
© moderate his paſſion ; and proteſted, 
as I might do with the greateſt ſin- 
© cerity, that the thought of offending 
© him was more terrible to me than 
© that of death itſelf. 

© He appeared ſomewhat mollified 
© with theſe ſubmiſſions, © Child,“ 
© ſaid he, raiſing me from the poſture I 
© was in, ©* you cannot be ſo ignorant 
& as not to know what I do in this af- 
« fair is wholly for your happineſs ; 
c“ though, indeed, whenever Heaven is 
cc pleaſed to call me hence, it would be 
6 an infinite ſatis faction to me in my 
« dying moments that I left one of my 


„ daughters independent. —I could 


& wiſh,” added he, looking towards 
© my ſiſter, who ſat at work in the room, 
cc that ſhe had an offer equally adyan- 


44 tageous. 


If I had, Sir” replied ſhe pertly,“ I 
& ſhould ſcarce be ſo mad or filly as to 
& run the riſque of diſobliging you, 
« and, at the ſame time, of ruining 
« myſelf by refuſing it. | 

The beautiful ſtranger was in this 

art of her little hiſtory, when ſhe found 
herſelf obliged to- break off by ſeeing 
dinner brought upon the table. She 
would have withdrawn till the com- 
pany ſhould be more at leiſure; but 
they inſiſted, in the moſt ſtrenuous 
terms, that ſhe. would be their gueſt ; 
to which, after making ſome few apo- 


logies, ſhe conſented. 


CHAP. XII. 


EONCLUDES THE DISTRESSFUL 
NARRATIVE. 


| -A* the waiters were preſent, nothing 

was faid, during the whole time 
of dinner, concerning the ſubje& which 
that neceſſary appendix to life had in- 
terrupted ; but the cloth was no ſooner 
taken away, than the three ladies, as 


well as Mr, Lovegrove, teſtiſied the in- 


- 


ſhion and greate 
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tereſt they took in their fair gueſt's af- 
fairs by their impatience for knowing 
the event. | 

She replied to the many complaiſant 
things they ſaid to her with ſuch an air. 
and grace as convinced them, more than, 
any thing ſhe had related, that ſhe had 
indeed been educated in the moſt gen- 
teel manner, and alſo been accuſtomed 
to converſe with gere of the beſt fa 

politeneſs. 

But, though the diſcourſe that paſſed 
between them, on the ſcore of mere ei- 
vility, might very well deſerve a place 
in this work, I ſhall omit the repetition, 
as it might be apt to make the reader's 
attention to wander from the main 
"oo ; and only ſay, that ſhe profecuted 

er hiſtory in the following terms. | 

My father,* ſaid ſhe, now con- 
© deſcended to talk to me in the mildeſt, 
© and withal in the moſt pathetick ſtile; 
© he endeavoured to allure my young 
© heart by enumerating and diſplaying 


and grandeur. He remonſtrated to 
me, that the circumſtances of our fa- 
mily would not permit his children, 
eſpecially his daughters, to be direct - 
ed only by inolination in the article 
of marriage; and that, as I could 
find no poflible objection to my lover 
but being ſomewhat too old, grati- 
tude for the happineſs he was ready 
to * me in poſſeſſion of might very 
well atone for that defect. 
Lou ſay you cannot love this gen- 
& tleman,” continued he; * bur, pray, 
« what is this paſſion that is called love 
« but a vain deluſion, an ignis fatuus 
te of the mind, that leads all that fol- 
4% low it aſtray ? Suppoſe, rejecting the 
certain good fortune now put into 
© your power, you ſhould hereafter fix 
25 Rr fancy either on ſome one who 
« has not the means of ſupporting you, 
&© or on one who returns not your af- 
1 fection, how truly miſerable would 
« be your ſtate}” 
II could find no arguments to oppoſe 
againſt thoſe he urged, and could only 
anſwer with my tears; till, being bid 
to ſpeak, and the command ſeveral 
times repeated, I at laſt ſobbed out, 
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endeavours to obey him. | 
I know not whether his menaces at 

- firſt, and his perſuaſions afterwards, 
might not have made me, at that time, 
« promiſe to do every thing he 5 — 
© have 


a a 


the pleaſures that attend on wealth 


that I would make uſe of my utmoſt 
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have me; but ſome company coming 
in, luckily preſerved me from addin 
to the guilt of diſobedience that o 
deceit. | 

© Theſe viſitors ſtaid with us till very 
late; ſo I was relieved from any far- 
ther perſecutions for that night: but 
the next morning, at breakfaſt, they 


were renewed; and, as I had no heart 


to conſent, nor courage abſolutely to 
refuſe, 1 could only beg him to allow 


me a little time to bring my mind to 


a conformity with his will. 

© Tt is certain that my averſion to this 
match ſeemed unreaſonable even to 
myſelf, and I did all 1 could to con- 
quer it; but my efforts to that pur- 
poſe being fruitleſs, I ſet myſelf to 
conſider, whether to live under the 


everlaſting diſpleaſure of a father 


whom I revered and loved, perhaps 
be turned out of doors by him, and 
expoſed to poverty and contempt, or 
to paſs my whole life in opulence 
with the man I hated, would be the 
leaſt of evils. 
© Oh, ladies! how impoſſible is it to 
repreſent what it was I felt while thus 
employed! To whichſoever of theſe 
ways I turned my thoughts, I was all 
horror and confuſion : the preſent idea 
ſeemed ſtill the worſt ; I was diſtract- 
ed, irreſolute, and flutuated between 
both ; and all I knew of myſelf was, 
that I was wholly incapable of ſup- 
2 either. | 
To heighten my afflition, though 

I had many acquaintances, I had no 
one friend on whom I could depend 
for aſſiftance or advice. My fiſter, 
who, by the rules of nature, ſhould 
have pitied my diftreſs, rather added 
to it by all the ways ſhe could in- 
vent. 
Indeed, ſhe never loved me; and, 
I have reaſon to believe, I owe great 

art of my father's ſeverity to her in- 
ſinuations. I will tell you an inci- 
dent which confirms me in that be- 
lief: it was this. 
© The very Sunday before the miſ- 
fortune I am now reciting befel me, 
a your.g gentleman happened to ſit in 


a pew jult oppoſite to mine: he fixed 


his eyes upon me with ſo much ear- 
neſtneſs during the whole time of di- 
vine ſervice, that I could not help 
obſerving him with ' ſome confuſion. 


After we came out of church, turn- 
ing my head back upon fome occa- 
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ſion, I perceived he followed me, 
though at a diſtance; but when I 


came near our door, the footman who 


attended me ſtepping before to knock, 
he advanced haſtily, and came time 
enough to make me a profound re- 
verence juſt as I was entering the 
houſe. T was a little confounded, as 

I had never ſeen him before. I re- 
turned his civility, however, and went 
in. My ſiſter, who had not been at 
church that day, was looking out of 
a window, and beheld this paſſage : 
ſhe railled me a little upon it, and 
aſked me who that pretty fellow 
was that came to the door with me. 
I told her the ſimple truth, and it 
paſſed off till we were going to- bed; 
when one of the maids told me, in her 
preſence, a fine young gentleman had 
watched the footman as he was going 
on ſome errand, and aſked him a- 
bundance of queſtions concerning 
me. I thought it a little ſtrange, but 
ſaid nothing; nor did my ſiſter ſeem 
to take much notice of it. 

I thought little of this adventure; 
but found ſhe afterwards made a 
handle of it, not only to poſſeſs my 
father with an opinion that I rejected 
the lover he recommended to me for 
the ſake of one who was my own 
choice, but alſo to reproach me as 
having encouraged a clandeſtine 
courtſhip. | 

© I mention this only to ſhew how 
deſtitute I was df any conſolation 
whatever; but,in the midſt of pertur- 
bations which almoſt deprived me of 
my ſenſes, an expedient ſtarted at once 
into my head, which flattered me with 
ſome ſmall proſpe& of relief. 

My lover appeared to be a man 
who wanted neither good ſenſe nor 
eneroſity ; and I fancied that, if he 
new the true ſtate of my heart, the 
one would ſhew him the extreme mad- 
neſs of marrying a woman who had 
ſo utter a diſlike to him; and the 
other make him aſhamed of rendering 
miſerable the- perton he pretended to 
ove. 

On this foundation I built my 
hopes ; and reſolved, on his next viſit, 
to make him thoroughly acquainted 
with the deplorable condition to 
which I was reduced by his unfor- 
tunate paſſion 3 ard to beſeech him to 
withdraw his pretenſions as of his 
own accord, and without hinting to 
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my father that any thing in my beha- 
viour had been the rope: by 
© But, alas! I had no ſooner. con- 
© trived this proje&, than I found the 
© impracticability of putting it into 
© execution. My father had a cloſet 
© which opened from his bed-chamber; 
i 
. 
6 


it was between that and-the dining- 

room, and divided from the latter by 

a thin partition. 

© Good God} continued this affli- 
ed fair-one, how every thing conſpired 
ageinſt me! My father had always 
kept the key of - this cloſet himſelf, 
but had now given it to my ſiſter; 
and, I ſoon found, for no other pur. 
poſe than that ſhe ſhould hear from 
thence what paſſed between me and 
my lover, and give him an account. 
Though I only ſuſpected this at 
firſt, yet was certain of it when, be- 
ing called down from my chamber 
5 lay, to receive my lover, who 
waited for me in the dining · room, I 
ſaw, as I croſſed the ſtair- caſe, the 
ſhadow of my ſiſter paſſing haſtily into 
the very cloiet I have mentioned. 
s The old gentleman was in great 
good- humour that day; and perhaps 
my tears and prayers might have 
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had I not been ſo unhappily diſap- 
pointed of making the experiment. 
„Having taken notice, I ſuppoſe, 
that I wore no watch, though indeed 
I had one, but, it being out of order, 
was ſent ſome time before to be mend-= 
ed, he brought with him a fine re- 
xater ſet round with diamonds, and 
5 d me to accept of it. As I 
knew who was witneſs of our con- 
verſation, L durſt not refuſe his pre- 
ſent, and much leſs talk to him in the 
manner I had intended, 6 

© I knew nat then what courſe to 
take; but, at laſt, bethought me of 
employing my pen to give him that 
3 which my tongue was 
depri ved of all opportunity of doing: 
accordingly I wrote to him in this 
manner. 
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« 518, 2 
46 IT is only in your power to ſaye 
« me from the worſt of, miſeries; 
« that of a forced marriage. My fa- 
4 ther is inexorable to my tears, and 
*: reſolute to compel me to be yours z 
« but not all his 9 your me- 
« fits, nor my juſt ſenſibiliiy of them, 


worked on him the effect I wiſhed, 
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c can ever bring my heart to conſent 
* to the union you propoſe : in fine, I 
% cannot love you as a huſband, but 
© ſhall always regard you as the beſt 
« of friends, if you forego the claim 
« paternal power has given you, and 
«© refuſe that hand, the acceptance of 
«© which would infallibly make you no 
« leſs wretched than myſelf. Conſider, 
« therefore, Sir, what it is you are 
6 
© maid to deſperation ; for, be aſſured, 
« I will feek relief in death rather than 


ebe yours.” 1 


This I folded yp; but neither ſealed 
* nor directed it, as I deſigned to ſlip 
© it into his own hands as he ſhould be 
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going away from his next viſr : but 


© here again my ſcheme was fruſtrated, 
© my father coming home before he 
© went away, and waiting on him down 
© ſtairs, _- 4 | 

The enfuing day, however, I 
© thought myſelf more fortunate. He 
© came; and buſineſs calling him away 
© ſomewhat before his uſual hour, I 
© followed to the dining-room, and 
: gave him the paper, ſaying at the 
© ſame time —“ I beſeech you, Sir, to 
& conſider ſeriouſly on the contents of 
tc this, and make no mention of it to 
« my father,”  _ Jr 

© He looked very much ſurprized, and 
© ſeemed as if Now to open what I 
gave him; but I clapped my hand 
© haſtily upon his, crying“ For Hea- 


„ yen's ſake, take care what you dog 
« this is no proper place! And with 


© theſe words turned quick into the 
© room, to prevent any queſtions he 
© might have made. 62-5 

"MM My heart fluttered a little at the 
ſtep I had taken. Suſpenſe is a very 
uneaſy ſituation; but, as I thought 
it impoſſible that any man would 
venture to marry a woman who had 
wrote to him in the manner 1 bad 
done, I grew more compoſed, and 
ſlept much better that ils than far 
ſeveral. preceding ones. 

* But, oh! how ſhort-lived was my 


'© aſe, and how terrible a ſurcharge of 


« woe did the next day preſent me 
© with! My father, who went out ſoon 
© after breakfaſt, returned not till the 


© cloth was laid for dinner, and then 


only to tell me that he had been with 

my lover all the morning; thatevery 

thing was. concladed between them,z 
| an 


about, and drive not an unhappy . 
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© The firſt reflections that occurred 


© to me were on this hated lover's being 
c ng with the paper I had given 


© and that the marriage ſhould be ſo- 
© lemnized at our houſe the evening of 
© the ſucceeding day. 

Judge, ladies, of my condition! 
The convidt at the bar feels not more 
© horror at the ſentence of approaching 
fate than I did at the event which I 
© had vainly flattered myſelf was far 
© removed from me: the amazement I 
s was in kept me for ſome moments in 
© a kind of ſtupid ſilence. My father 
. © was ſo taken up in directing my ſiſter 
© what preparations ſhe ſhould: make 
for this affair, that he regarded not my 
© confuſion, till grief and deſpair un- 
© loofed my tongue; and I cried ou. 
« Oh, Sir! did you not ſay I ſhould 
« have time? 

«« Time!” replied he; © can any 
« time be more lucky for you than 


„this, when you are going to have the 


« ſame ſettlement as if you brought ten 
« thouſand pounds? Your lover is fo 
«& pleaſed with the pretty trick you 
6 wag him laſt night, that, I be- 
« ljeve, I might have got more for you 
« if I had inſiſted upon it: but this 
4 was his own offer; and it is very 
« well. We are going together to my 
« lawyer's, to order the writings.” 

c My ſiſter then aſked him if he 
© would not dine; to which he anſwer. 
«© ed in the negative: and, after giving 
her ſome farther-inſtruQions, left us 
to return to his intended ſon- in- law, 
who, he ſaid, waited for him at the 
chocolate-houſe. 
© Dinner was preſently brought in; 
IT fat down, but could not eat a bit. 
My ſiſter, who, fince the death of my 
mother, had been houſekeeper, and 
affeRed to be very notable, talked of 
nothing but the hurry ſhe ſhould be 
in ; and what ſhould be the firſt, and 
- what ſhould be the ſecond, courſe of 
the wedding - ſuppef: for though there 
were but two or three friends to be 
invited, yet my father had ordered 
that every thing of this dreadful cere- 
mony ſhould be ſet forth with as much 
elegance as poſſible. 

6 
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ſaid, ſhe told me I was a ſullen fool, 
and did-not deſerve my good fortune. 
I had no ſpirit to enter into any al- 
tercation with her; ſo flung from the 
E table, and retired. to my chamber, to 
vent thoſe cruel agitations with which 
« I was now more than ever over- 


5s whejmed, 


n my 1 no reply to all ſne 


© him, and telling my father that I had 
© played him a pretty trick. What! 
© cried I to myſelf, “ is it not enough 
& that he neglects my complaints? 
« Muſt he alſo inſult me for them, and 
« turn my grief into deriſion?“ 

© But I had no time to waſte on this 
© ſubje&: my doom was fixed; and IL 
© muſt either fly or tamely ſubmit toit. 
© I reſolved on the former, whatever 
© ſhould he the conſequence; and now 
thought of nothing but the means of 
accompliſhing it. 
© It was not long before IT determined 
on what courſe to take. I have an 
aunt married to a merchant at Corke;z 
I believe ſhe will grant me her pro- 


A «a 


make the experiment; and, if ſhe re- 
fuſes, muſt content myſelf to earn 
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or working at my needle,” 


CHAP. XIII. 


MAY PROPERLY ENOUGH COME 
UNDER THE DENOMINATION OF 
AN APPENDIX TO THE THREE 
LAST PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 
AS CONTAINING SOME THINGS 
WHICH OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN 
INSERTED IN THEM. 


T H E fair fugitive now thought ſhe 
had related all that was expected 


from her; but Lady Speck, perceiving 


ſhe had done ſpeaking, prevented what 
any of the reſt of the company would 
have ſaid on that occaſion, by crying 
haſtily—* Madam, you have not given 
us an account of the manner of your 
eſcaping the misfortune you ſo much 
dreaded: we ſee you here, but know 
not by what means you are ſo, with- 


A 
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perfect. 
As I may, perhaps, have been too 
circumſtantial in ſome parts of my 
narrative, replied ſhe, © I was cau- 
© tious not to weary out your patience 
© 'by ny farther particulars of an event 
ſo little deſerving your regard; but, 
© as you are ſo good to afford me your 
© attention, I ſhall readily make you a 
© detail of whatever paſſed from the 
moment. of my reſolving to fly from 
6 * my 


teftion. I am going, however, to 


my bread either by going to ſervice, 


out which your hiſtory will be im- 
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© my father's houſe to that of my arri- 
© va] at a place where [ have the honour 
to be ſo generouſly entertained: and I 
am the more glad to doit, as there is 
indeed one thing which, in common 
juſtice to the gentleman who made 
bis addreſſes to me, 1 ought not to 
have omitted. 

© As to my departure,” purſued ſhe, 
nothing was more eaſily to be accom - 
pliſned. No one ſuſpected I had any 
thoughts of it; ſo no care was taken 
to prevent my flight, either by con- 
fining my perſon, or ſetting any body 
to obſerve my motions: but I was 
willing to take ſuch of my things as 
1 could conveniently carry with me. 
This required ſome contrivance: 
there was no poſſibility of ſending a 
trunk or portmanteau out of the 
houſe; therefore found I was obliged 
to leave every thing behind me which 
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My ſiſter was mighty buſy all that 
afternoon in her domeſtick affairs. I 
employed that time in looking over my 
wearing apparel ; and made the firſt 
aſſortment of them I could, ſelectin 
thoſe which I thought I could ] 
ſuppert the want of. My fine laces I 
crammed into a handkerchief, in order 
to put into my pockets; and the 
more bulky part of my linen, with 
ſome upper-garments, I tied in two 
pillow-caſes; and then eſſayed whe- 
ther I could carry them on each fide 
under my hoop - petticoat, and found 
I could do it very well. Certainly 
© theſe vaſt hoops were invented chiefly 
for the conyeniency of thoſe who 
© carry about them what they want 
© ſhould be concealed!” | 

Not only Mr. Lovegrove, but the 
ladies themſelves, laughed heartily at 
this reflection on their mode; but they 
would not interrupt her; and ſhe went 
ee 0 | 
_ © © Finding I was able to walk under 

© the burdens I had prepared, at leaſt 
© as far as out of fight of our houſe, I 
© put them all together into a large 
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© trunk, packed up as they were, ready 


© to march next morning; for I thought 


© it not adviſeable to go that night, as 


lying at any houſe in town might en- 
5 danger a diſcovery; and I knew that 
© no carriage of any kind would ſet out 
before day- break. . 
After this I had ſat down and con- 
© ſideted what more was to be done be- 


I could not be the porter of myſelf. 
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e fore I went away, My father, til 


© now, had always been moſt indulgent 
© to me; humoured me in every thing; 
and even this laſt act of power, cruel 
cas it was, I knew was kindly meant; 
© T could not therefore think of leaving 
© him, perhaps for ever, without letting 
him ſee IT had not quite forgot the re- 
verence I owed him. 

I then took pen and paper, and 


member exactly the expreſſions I 
made uſe of, but know they were as 
pathetick as could be dictated by a 
heart overflowing, as mine was, with 
filial love and grief. > 

I told him that J had exerted the 
whole force of my endeavours to obey 
him; that my reaſon and the inſur- 
mountable averſion I had to the match 
he propoſed, had occafioned conflicts 
in my breaſt which life could ſcarce 
ſuſtain; that I fled not from the pre- 
ſence of the beſt of fathers, but to 
avoid being guilty of a deed which 
would have been yet more grievous 
to him; begged him to forgive me, 
and to reſt aſſured, that to what exi- 
gencies ſoever I might be reduced in 
this forlorn and helpleſs condition, 
nothing ſhould tempt me to bring diſ- 
grace upon my family, or diſhonour 
to myſelf. | | 

* Having finiſhed this melancholy 
epiſtle, I threw it into the drawer of 
a little eſcrutoire, deſigning to take it 
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to my father by the penny-poſt: but, 
ood God! how great was my con- 
faden, what happening to look over 
ſome writings I have here, I know not 
for what reaſon, for I had nothin 
which I feared ſhould be expoſed a 
ter I was gone, one of the firſt things 
I laid my Vita on was the very pa- 
per I had wrote to my lover, and 
thought I had given to him! 
© I. did not preſently conceive how 
this could be. I knew I had wrote no 
copy, and that it was the ſame which I 
had been certain of having delivered 
to him; but at laſt I remembered, that 
not being able to give it to him on the 
day I intended, I had put it into this 
drawer to prevent it's. being ſeen by 
any accident; and this recollection 
convinced me, that, inſtead of a letter 
of complaint, he had received from 
me a fooliſh love ſong, though ſet to 
very good muſick, which a lady of 
6 my 


wrote a letter to him: I cannot re- 


with me in the morning, and ſend it 
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my acquaintance had deſired me to 
« write out for her; and I thought, as 
J could not find it, I had dropt it 
from my pocket. It begins thus: 


& Near: Damon, would you ſhew 
« What a faithful man can do, 

6 Love me ever, 

« Leave me never. 


She was proceeding, but Mr. Love- 
grove was ſo highly diverted with this 
incident, that he could not forbear in- 
terrupting her. By heavens, Ma- 
£ dam, ' ſaid he, © it would have been 
© cruel in you to have made us loſe ſo 
© agreeable a part of your hiſtory!” _ 

The ladies expreſſed themſelves in 
much the ſame manner. * I cannot help 
laughing, cried Lady Speck, * to 
© think of the old gentleman's tranſ- 
© ports on receiving ſo fond a remon- 
4. — from his young miſtreſs.— 
© Nor I,' ſubjoined Miſs Wingman, 
© at the idea how much he muſt be 
© mortified when he found himſelf de- 
© ceived,” —* For my part,” ſaid Jenny, 
in a more ſerious air, I pity the poor 
© man, and am heartily ſorry for the la- 
© dy, who, but for this miſtake, might 
© not, perhaps, have been driven to the 
6 neceſſity of quitting her father's 
c houſe." 

It is utterly impoſſible, Madam, ' 
replied the other, reſuming the thread 
of her diſcourſe, to know what would 
© have happened, had this not been the 
© caſe, I was, however, ſo much ſhock- 
© ed at the thoughts of what I had done, 
© that J reſolved to let him continue in 
© his error no longer than I had it in 
© my power to convince him of it. To 
£ this end Iencloſed the letter I had de- 
«© ſigned for him in another piece of pa- 
« per, in which I wrote, I think, to this 


effect: 


« 81x, 
66: PHE ſilly paper, which by miſ- 
; & take I put into your hands, 
“ muſt certainly have given. you a very 
% odd opinion both of my underſtand- 
« ing and ſincerity. 


% This will, however, undeceive you 


« as to the latter, by ſhewing you 1 
% meant not to diſguiſe the true ſitua- 
* tion of my heart, which had you 
“ ſooner known, perhaps I might not 
& have been the wretch I am: Be it is 
% pow too late; and all the hopes I flat» 


«© tered myſelf with from your genero- 
% ſity and compaſſion are vaniſhed into 
nir. | | 

« Yes, Sir, the agreement made be- 
© tween my father and yourſelf drives, 
© me from all I once thought happi- 
« neſs; but beg you to believe that I. 
te ſhall always retain a grateful ſenſe of 
«© the advantages offered me by yaur 
© love, how miſerable ſoever it has made 
« me; and ſhall never ceaſe to wiſh 
ce you may longer enjoy all thoſe bleſ- 
5 ſings in life which cruel deftiny de- 
« nies any part of to 


The forlorn, &c."* 


© To this,” continued ſhe, *© I added 
a poſtſcript, to let him know that I 
left behind me the watch which he 
had been ſo good to preſent me with, 
and doubted not but my father would 
return it to him as ſoon as my flight 
ſhould be diſcovered. 

Having diſpatched all that I thought 
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ſome moments was as eaſy and com- 
poſed as if the . I had been 
making were only for a journey of 
pleaſure; but, alas! the ſad occaſion 
ſoon recoiled upon me, and filled me 
with moſt gloomy apprehenſions. 

© My father came home in the even- 
ing in fo jocoſe a humour as hindered 
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which I could not elſe have been able 
to hide from him: he had, indeed, 
been drinking more freely than he was 
accuſtomed; and I found alſo by what 
he ſaid, that my lover, by toaſting my 
health too plentifully, had rendered 
himſelf incapable of waiting on me 
that night. 

Nothing material happened after- 
wards to the time of my elopement, 
which every thing ſeemed to favour; 
my ſiſter went very early in the morn- 
ing to Covent Garden to buy fruit 
for the deſſert, taking one of the men 
with her to bring home what pur- 
chaſes ſhe made; the other was buſy 
in cleaning the plate; all the maidg 
were in the kitchen, and my father 
was yet in bed: fo the coaſt being en- 
tirely clear, I tied my panniers to my 
ſides, ſtuffed my pockets with as much 
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© rely out of the houſe without being 
© ſeen by any body; though I believe 
* whoever had met me would not have 


4 gueſſed in what manner I was equip. 
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neceſſary for my going, my mind for 


him from obſerving that melancholy 


as they would contain, and went di- 
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« ped. I made all the haſte I could out 
© of the ſtreet, however; ſtept into the 
© firſt hackney-coach I found, and 
© drove to a place where I remembered 
to have ſeen ſecond-hand cloaths hung 
up for ſale; there I bought this rid- 
ing-hood, which I thought would be 
ſome kind of a diſguiſe. 
© Briftol being juſt oppoſite to that 
rt of Ireland where my aunt lives, 
had no other route to take; but, in 
the hurry of my thoughts, had never 
once confidered that as I had ſecured 
no place in the ſtage-coach, it was a 
thouſand againſt one if there would be 
any room for me in it this ſeaſon of 
the year. 
I did not forget, however, in my 
way to the inn, to put the letters I 
had wrote to my father and lover into 
the penny-poſt; but found, when I 
came there, the coach was not only 
full, but had ſet out above an hour 
before, This put me into great per- 
plexity; but I was now embarked on 
an expedition, and muſt go through 
it fome how or other. The Windfor 
flage was juſt going out, and had a 
place, which I gladly filled, in orde 
to be ſo far on my journey. 
© On my arrival there, I was at as 
great a loſs as before; but being told 
that if I hired a chaiſe to Maiden- 
head, I might poſſibly find a placein 
ſome one or other of the coaches that 
put in there, I took this advice; but 
would not lie in that town, left I 
ſhould be feen by ſome perſons of my 
acquaintance that lived there; ſo drove 
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would anſwer my purpoſe as well, as 
© I ſhould catch the coaches as they 
? paffed by this morning. I got up very 
f early, that T might be ready for the 
? firſt; for it was indifferent to me in 
: which I went, provided they took the 
* road I wanted to go; but my hopes 
© deceived me; eycry one that came this 
„ay was full. | | 

© Bvt this was not the only, nor the 
1 worſt diſappointment I met with at 
J thisplace. Having laid out what looſe 
money I had about me, I thought to 
have recourſe to my purſe; in which, 
© beſides ſufficient to defray the ex- 
« pences of my journey, there was a 
* diamond-ring which had been my 


© mother's, aod a medal which I ſet a 


© bigh value upon: not finding it pre - 
* fantly, I was very much Ae 1 


on to this village, which I thought 


pulled every thing out of my pockets 


© that were in them, but the examina- 


tion only ſerved to convince me that 
what I ſought was loſt. I know not 
how this accident happened, nor is it 
of any importance. 


© It is eaſy to conceive how terrible 


a misfortune this was to a perſon in 
my preſent circumſtances. I ſhould 
have been driven to the laſt deſpair, 
if a thought had not occurred to me, 
that the little box I took the libert 
of ſending by the woman of the houſe 
might be acceptable to fome one or 
other of this company.” 5 
Here ended all ſhe had to ſay; but the 
concluſion was accompanied with ſome 
tears, which, notwithſtanding robbed 
the eyes from which they fell of no part 
of their luſtre. 


CHAP. XIV. 


CONTAINS MUCH MATTER FOR EDI. 
FICATION, BUT VERY LITTLE 
FOR ENTERTAINMENT. 


1 E diſtreſſes of a beautiful per- 
ſon have a double influence over 
the heart. Thoſe misfortunes which the 
dignity of our nature oblige us to com- 
miſerate, excite a more kindly warmth, 
a more intereſted concern, in propor- 
tion to the lovelineſs of the object we 
ſee labouring under them. 
There was ſomething in the air and 
whole behaviour of this young ſtranger, 
which, joined io the calamity of her 
preſent condition, had a kind of mag - 
netick force, capable of attracting both 
reſpe& and compaſſion in minds Jeſs 
generous and gentle than thoſe of the 
company ſhe now was with. 

They thanked her for the pleaſure 
ſhe had given them in the recital of her 
adventures, and at the ſame time teſti- 


fied the moſt affectionate concern for the. 


event. 
Each having expreſſed ſome part of 
their ſentiments on this occaſion, Lady 


Speck drew her ſiſter and Jenny aſide, 


and, after a ſhort whiſper between them - 
ſelves, all returned to their ſeats; and 
the former addreffing herſelf to their 
unfortunate gueſt, ſpoke in this man- 
ner: 5 
We cannot think, Madam,” faid 
the, * of depriving you of a thing 
© which an vnforefeen neceſſity has 
| | 4 obliged 
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© 6bliged you to expoſe to ſale; but if 


© you pleaſe to receive a ſmall contri- 
© bution in lieu of a purchaſe, we ſhall 
© take your acceptance as a favour done 
© toourſe]ves,” 

With theſe words her ladyſhip put 
ſix guineas into her hand, which ſhe 
took, bowed, and bluſhed; though not 
half ſo much as Jenny did, who was 
extremely ſcandalized at the meanneſs 
of the preſent, though ſhe did not think 
proper to diſcover her opinion of it at 
that time. | 

On this Mr. Lovegrove, who doubt- 
Jeſs had his own refle&ions, cried haſti- 
Jy out—* Then, ladies, ſince you will 

not buy the box, I will; I have a 
© mind to make a preſent of it to a 
© lady.*— I proteſt 1 will not have 
© it,” ſaid Lady Speck. Nor I, re- 
joined Miſs Wingman. * Nor I,” cried 
Jenny. * You need not be under this 
© agitation, ladies, replied he, ſmil- 
ing; for, I aſſure you, it neither was 

7 nor is my intention to make an offer- 
© ing of it to any of you,” 

They all looked alittle grave at hear- 
Ing him ſpeak in this manner, but ſaid 
nothing ; while he counted ten guineas 
out of his purſe, and preſented them to 
the fair fugitive with one hand, and 
with the other, in the ſame moment, 
took up the ſnuff. box, which had all 
this time lain on. a ſide-board near 
which he ſat. * This, Madam, ſaid 
he, is an equivalent, I believe.“ 

He then put the box into his pocket 
with a very ſerious air; but immediate- 
ly taking it out again, laid it into the 
7 of the owner. * You are the only 
© perſon, Madam, ſaid he, to whom 
J ought to make this preſent: be 
c pleaſed to accept it as a token of my 
© ſincere reſpe& for a lady who at your 
c years can have behaved with ſo much 
© fortitude and reſolution.” 8 

All the ladies were highly pleaſed at 
the gallant turn he had given to this 
affair; but the obliged perſon was ſo 
much overwhelmed with the ſenſe ſhe 
had of ſuch an unexpected act of ge- 
neroſity, that ſhe was able to expreſs 
her gratitude only in broken and diſ- 

jointed phraſes; which, notwithſtand- 
ing, Mr. Lovegrove would not ſuffer 
her to go on with; but aſked her in 
what manner ſhe now intended to pro- 
ſecute her journey. 

| She replied, that as there was no 

wheel-carriage to be procured in that 


village, ſhe had thoughts of taking a 
man and horſe to eonduct her as far as 
Reading, where ſhe was informed ſhe 
might be ſure of being better accom- 
modated. | 

Though Mr. Lovegrove had no other 
view in this queſtion than merely to 
turn the diſcourſe, it proved a very for- 
tunate one for the young traveller: on 
hearing the anſwer ſhe made—" You 


need not,* ſaid Lady Speck, be at 


© the pains or expence of hiring a man 
© and horſe, as we have enough of both 
© ſtanding idle. I doubt not but the 
* woman of the houſe will readily pro- 
© vide a pillion; and you may ride be- 
© hind one of my ſervants.” 

This offer being too convenient, as 
well as obliging, not to be joyfully ac- 
cepted, the lady immediately called for 
one of her ſervants, and gave him or- 
ders to do as ſhe had ſaid; adding with- 
al, that when they came to Reading he 
ſhould uſe his endeayours to aſſiſt the 
young lady he carried in getting a poſt- 


chaiſe for her to purſue her journey. 


A very little time ſerved for the exe- 
cution of this command; and after the 
moſt becoming retributions on the one 
fide, and fincere good wiſhes on the 
other, the fair ſtranger took her leave 
of a company among whom ſhe had 
been ſo providentially thrown in a time 
of ſuch diſtreſs. 

Jenny, who had her head and heart 
a good deal taken up with what had 
paſſed, followed her down ſtairs; and 
making her ſtep into a little room where 


they could not be overheard, ſurprized 


her with theſe words. 

I cannot expreſs, ſaid ſhe, with the 
greateſt ſweetneſs in her voice and looks, 
© how deeply I have been touched with 
your misfortunes, nor how much 
© aſhamed I am of the flender contribu- 
© tion made for your relief, Lady Speck 
© 1s very good; and I never was more 
© amazed than to hear her mention ſo 
© pitiful a ſum as two guineas a- piece; 
© but as it was agreed to by her ſiſter, 
© T could not well oppoſe it without 
giving offence: I ſhall, however, ne- 
© yer be able to remember this affair 
without bluſhing, if you do not allow 
© me to make up ſome part of the de- 
© ficiency.? : 

She accompanied the Jatter part of 
this ſpeech with a preſent of. five gui- 
neas, which the other ſhewed great un- 
willingneſs to accept; ſaying, ſhe was 
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already overloaded with favours, and 
what ſhe had received was more than 
ſufficient for all the purpoſes ſhe want- 
ed; but Jenny told her, that ſhe knew 
not what accidents might happen to a 
perſon at ſuch a diſtance from her 
friends; and, in fine, forced her to take 
it; then, after giving her a moſt cor- 
dial embrace, left her, and returned to 
the company, without taking any no- 
tice of the occaſion of her leaving them, 

She found them animadverting on 
this adventure, which doubtleſs had 
ſomething pretty extraordinary in it. 
Lady Speck was juſt ſaying how lucky 
a thing it was for the young ſtianger 


that ſhe happened to come into the ſame 


inn where they were. It was ſo, in- 
© deed,” replied Jenny; and ] think 
© no lefs fortunate for us alſo, as the 
© ſight of her diſtreſs has given us an 
© opportunity of doing what every one 
© ought to reioice in having the power 
© to do. 

© Nothing can be more juſt, Ma- 
dam, than this reflection of yours,” 
faid Mr. Lovegrove; * but I am ſorry 
to have obſerved, that there are too 
many who have greatly the power 
without being blefſ.d with the will 
to do the leaſt good office: others 
again, who, though of a more bene- 
ficent diſpoſition, confine their boun- 
ties within the narrow compaſs of their 
own acquaintance. Diſtreſs is not 
diſtreſs with them, unleſs the perſon 
who labours under it be known to 
them; forgetting that all mankind are 
but one family, deſcended originally 
from the ſame parents; that every in- 
dividual is a branch from the ſame 
ſtock, and conſequently have a kin- 
dred right to the protection of each 
other. 
I was an ear witneſs not long ago, 
continued he, of a very ſevere as well as 
« gentee] reprimand given to a peer of the 
« firſt rank by a perſon in great diſtreſs, 
© who had petitioned his Jordſhip for 
© relief, and to whom he ſent for an- 
© ſwer, that he knew nothing of him, 
© and that he never gave any thing to 
* ſtrangers; on this the unfortunate 
© perſon replied to him that delivered 
© the meſſage—** Then tell your lord 
« that he will neverrelieve an angel.” 

This worthy gentleman would per- 
haps have fartherexpatiatedon the beau- 
ties of a mind extenſively benevolent, 


if they had. not been interrupted by 
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Landy, who came up to acquaint them 
the neceſſary repairs of the coach were 


now entirely finiſhed. On hearing this, 


as there were yet ſome hours of day- 
light, they all agreed to go to Maiden- 
head that night; not only becauſe they 
were ſure of meeting with better ac- 
commodation than they had found here, 
but alſo for the ſake of being ſo much 
the farther on their journey, 

Every thing being got ready with all 
imaginable expedition, they departed 
from that village, where Lady Speck 
left orders that the ſervant who had 
been ſent to conduct the young ſtranger 
ſhould refreſh himſelf there that night, 
and follow them early the next morning 
to Maidenhead, 2 


CHAP. XV. 


CANNOT FAIL OF GIVING AN A- 
GREEABLE SENSATION TO EVERY 
" HONEST AND GOOD-NATURED 
READER, 


ISS Wingman, who, beſides the 
natural affection ſhe had for a 
mother who tenderly loved her, had 
always been bred in the ſtrifteſt prin- 


ciples of duty and obedience to her, 


could not keep herſelf from being a 


little uneaſy at the delay that had hap- 


pened in their journey, fearing thatin- 
dulgent parent might be under ſome ap- 
prehenſions of her being detained by a 
worſe accident than the real one, a day 
longer than ſhe expected. 

To relieve her as ſoon as poſſible, 
however, from the anxieties ſhe might 
be under on this ſcore, ſhe made Lan- 
dy, inſtead of ſtopping with them at 
Maidenhead, proceed directly, and with 
all the ſpeed he could, towards Lon- 
don: the honeſt ſteward knowing his 
old lady's temper, was glad to be 
charged with this commiſſion, aſſured 
the young one, that, as far as the day 
was advanced, he doubted not but he 


ſhould be able to reach Windſor that 


night; and. from thence, ſetting out 
early the next morning, carry Lady 
Wingman the joyful news of their ap- 
proach ſeveral heurs before the coach 
could poſſibly arrive, 

This filial obſervance, in a young 
lady of Miſs Wingman's gay and vo- 


latile diſpoſition, appeared extremely 


amiable in the eyes both of Jenny and 
Ys 
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Mr. Lovegrove; but I will not trouble 
the reader with any repetition of the 
many compliments they made to her 
upon the occaſion, things of much 
greater moment requiring to be diſ- 
cuſſed, 

Nothing worthy of obtaining a place 
In this hiſtory happening at preſent, I 
ſhall only ſay, they all came to Maiden- 
head perfectly well pleaſed with the 
change of their quarters; and that Mr. 
Lovegrove, to whoſe direction every 
thing was left, took care they ſhould 
be made full amends that evening for 
the bad entertainment of the preceding 
one. 

The ſervant, who had been ſent to 
attend the fair fugitive, returned, ac- 
cording to the orders he had received, 
very early in the morning, and brought 
an account, that he had been ſo fortu- 
nate as to procure a handſome poſt- 
chaiſe for her, which was to carry her 
quite to Briſtol, | 

Mr. Lovegrove, Jenny, and Miſs 
Wingman, were all up and dreſled; 
the equipage was ready: but Lady 
Speck, who loved to travel at her eaſe, 
not riſing before her uſual hour, they 
did not ſet out ſo ſoon as ſome of the 
company, her ſiſter in particular, were 
impatient to do. 
Notwithſtanding this, the high metal 
of the horſes, and ſkill of the conductor, 
brought them to London pretty early in 
the afternoon. Lady Speck, who 
thought herſelf under an indiſpenſable 
duty of waiting on her mother before 
ſhe went home, prevailed on Jenny 
and Mr. Lovegrove to accompany them 

ſo the coachman was ordered to drive 
directly thither. i 

It cannot be doubted but that the 
good old lady received her two daugh- 
ters with all the demonſtrations of af- 
fection imaginable, and thoſe they 
brought with them with the greateſt 
complaiſance; but after the firſt ſaluta- 
tions were over—* I am ſorry,” ſaid the, 
turning to Lady Speck, that what I 
< wrote to Kitty has made you and 
© Miſs Jeſſamy quit the pleaſures of 
© Bath, ſo much ſooner than I believe 
© either of you intended. 

© I am ſorry, Madam, ' replied the, 
© for the occaſion of your ladyſhip's 
© writing in that manner.'—* So am 
© not I.“ cried a voice well known to 
all that were preſent; and immediately 
Lord Huntley, followed by Sir Tho- 


mas Welby, ruſhed from an inner room, 
where they had withdrawn on the ladies 
coming up. The late cloud,” con- 
tinued Lord Huntley, caſt upon my 
© honour, I hope will only ſerve to ren- 
© der it more Crighit in the eyes of thoſe 
© to whom I moſt deſire it ſhould be con- 
© ſpicuous.” 

He then paid his compliments to each 
of the ladies, one after another, who 
were all of them ſo aftoniſhed at the 
ſight of him, that they had not the 
power of uttering one word: this ſcene, 
in effect was ſo pleaſant, that Sir Tho- 
mas Welby laughed till his ſides ſhook; 
and Lady Wingman, in ſpite of her 
gravity, could not forbear ſmiling. 

As Lord Huntley advanced to em- 
brace Mr. Lovegrove—* I congratulate 
© you, my lord, ſaid that gentleman; 
© I congratulate you, fince there needs 
© no other proof than ſeeing your lord- 
© ſhip here, to aſſure me that your in- 
© nocence is fully cleared.” 

Aye, aye,' cried Sir Thomas Wel- 
by; all this buſtle has happened 
through my fooliſh miſtake: and I am 
© glad that, beſides my fair charge and 
© her mother, here are ſo many wit- 
© neſſes of my acknowledging it.” 

Sir Thomas,” replied Lord Hunt- 
ley, you have ſo well atoned for re- 
« preſenting me more unworthy than I 


© really am, or can be, by the promiſe 


© you have given me of uling your in- 
© tereſt to make me more happy than I 
© can ever deſerve to be, that I have 
© reaſon to bleſs an error ſo propitious 
© to my hopes.” 

© The event, I perceive, has proved 


© fortunate enough,” ſaid Lady Speck; 


© but, methinks, I ſhould be glad to 
© know how it came about to be to, and 
© by what means Sir Thomas was ſo 
© ſtrangely deceived,” 

* Strangely indeed, Madam !* an- 
ſwered he; I am aſhamed to think of 
© jt; but have a little patience, and you 
© thall be fully acquainted with all the 
« particulars of this very fooliſh affair; 
it is a penance I have enjoined my- 
« ſelf, for my weakneſs in ſo raſhly 
© giving credit to appearances,” 

The company now ſeated themſelves, 
which before they had not done; and 
Sir Thomas, on ſeeing the three young 
ladies and Mr. Lovegrove prepared to 
give their attention to what he had to 
deliver, began the recital he had pro- 
miſed, in theſe or the like words. 

"TW « Happening 
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© Happening to call, ſaid he, © at 
the houſe of an honeſt tradeſman 
with whom I have been long ac- 
quainted, I was a little ſurprized, on 
paſſing through his ſhop, to hear a 
perſon who came in juſt after me, en- 
quire if Lord Huntley or his lady 
were at home. | 
© I ſtaidnotto hear what anſwer was 
given to the man, but went directly 
to my friend, whom I ſaw ſitting in 
his counting-houſe: the firſt queſtion 
I aſked him was, what lodgers he had 
in the houſe? To which he replied, 
that at preſent he had the honour of 
having Lord and Lady Huntley, of 
the kingdom of Ireland; but ſhould 
not long be ſo happy, for they had 
taken a great houſe in the New Build- 
ings, and only waited till their fur- 
niture, which was on the road from 
Weſt-Cheſter, ſhould arrive. 
© The conſternation I was in made 
me put a great many interrogations 
to him, ſome of which I believe were 
impertinent enough; but he had the 
ood manners, however, to anſwer 
fſpecinaly to every thing I aſked, ac- 
cording to the beſt of his knowledge. 
He told me, that Lord Huntley had 
been in England ſome time before his 
lady; that he had ſtaid but two nights 
with her in theſe lodgings before he 
went out of town, and would not re- 
turn till his houſe ſhould be quite 
compleated, and fit for his reception, 
leaving the care of every thing to her 
ladyſhip and the ſteward, 
© He alſo added, that hearing they 
intended to furniſh one apartment 
entirely new, he had recommended an 
upholſterer and cabinet-maker to them 
for that purpoſe, and hoped he ſnould 
have an opportunity of obliging ſe- 
veral others of his friends and neigh- 
bours, by helpipg them to the cuſ- 
tom of this noble lord. | 
© As he 1s of a very communicative 
difpoſition, he ran on, of his own 
accord, with ſeveral other particu- 
lars; to which, indeed, I did notgive 
much attention, thinking myſelf tho- 
roughly convinced in the main point, 
that of Lord Huntley's being a mar- 
ried man. i 
© But notwithſtanding all he ſaid 
ſerved to corroborate that belief in 
me, I was willing to be ſtill more 
confirmed; which I thought I might 
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be, by ſeeing and ſpeaking to the lady 
herſelf. 

© Accordingly I told my friend, that 
I was well acquainted with Lord 
Huntley, though I had not till now 
heard of his marriage; but that, ſince 
it was ſo, and the thing ſeemed to be 
no ſecret, I ſhould beglad to pay my 
compliments to her ladyſhip on that 
occaſion. Fe, 
© To this he replied, that ſhe was 
the beſt-humoured woman in the 
world, and he was ſure would take 
it very kindly. Vonder is the ſtew- 


« ard,” cried he; I will let him 
% know your intentions.“ In ſpeak. 
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ing theſe words, and without wait- 
ing to hear what I would ſay, he 
beckoned to a perſon who was that 
moment coming into the houſe: pre- 
ſently the worſt countenaneed man I 
ever ſaw, on my ſignifying to him 
my deſire of waiting on Lady Hunt- 
ley, anſwered with a great deal of ci- 
lier, that he would ſee if her lady- 
ſhip was at leiſure to receive the ho- 
nour of my viſit. 
© I forgot to ſend up my name, which 
blunder occafioned him to come down 
again to aſk it. I made no ſcruple 
to inform him who I was, with this 
addition, of being one of Lord Hunt- 
ley's friends: he went up again, but 
ſtaid much longer above the ſecond 
time than he had done the firſt; at 
laſt, however, he returned with leave 
for my admiſſion. | 
© I followed my conductor, who in- 
troduced me to the preſence of a very 
lovely woman indeed, though ſhe had 
ſomewhat of a downcaſt look in her 
eyes; which, as well as a good deal 
of heſitation in her voice in receiving 
me, I at that time imputed to her 
modeſty, on finding herſelf accoſted 
by a ſtranger; but have ſince found 
more proper cauſes to aſcribe it to, 
thoſe of guilt and fear, | 
When the firſt compliments were 
paſſed, I took the liberty of aſkin 
her to what part of the country m 
lord had retired. She ſeemed in more 
confuſion than before at this queſ- 
tion, which then gave me ſome ſur- 
prize; but on reflecting afterwards 
upon it, I eaſily found it had pro- 
ceeded from her want of being pre- 
pared with an anſwer. I was, how- 
ever, ſo inconſiderate as to 5 — 
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© her with one, by mentioning Bath; 
© on which ſhe preſently cried out— 
ec Ves, Sir; my lord is gone to Bath 
« with ſome perſons of quality, his re- 
6 Jations,” 
Having ſatisfied my curioſity with 
© the ſight of this fine lady, I took a 
pretty haſty leave of her, and went 
© dire&ly to Lady Wingman, to whom 
© I was impatient to communicate the 
© diſcovery which, I thought, had been 
© fo — thrown in my way. 
Her ladyſhip, as may eaſily be ſup- 
©. poſed, was both amazed and troubled; 
© but the reſult of our converſation was 
© to write immediately to Miſs Wing- 
© man, and apprize her of the danger 


© we imagined ſhe was in from the ad- 


© dreſſes of a married man. My 8 
© would needs ſend Landy with theſe 
© diſpatches, in order to enforce the 
© contents, and to conduct her daugh- 
© ter up to London. 

I need not tell you the ſatis faction 
Miſs Wingman's letter gave us. Her 
© ladythip was now perfectly eaſy; and 
© I gave myſelf no farther pains to en- 
« quire after Lord and Lady Huntley, 
© Happening, however, to meet my 
© friend one day by accident, he told 
© me that his lordſhip was expected in 
© town every hour, and that all was 
© ready for their going into their houſe; 
* ſothathe ſhould ſoon loſe his lodgers. 
Things were in this poſition, when 
© I was told one morning, ſoon after I 
© was out of bed, that Lord Huntley, 
and a gentleman he had brought with 
him, were below, and deſired to ſpeak 


£ with me. I think I was not more 


© aſtoniſhed on hearing he was married, 
© than I was at his making me a viſit, 
I ran down, notwithſtanding, to re- 
« ceive him; but more haſtened by the 
c perplexity I was in than by any re- 
« ſpect I had for him at that time. 

© Indeed, my lord, continued Sir 
Thomas, addreſſing himſelf to Lord 
Huntley, * I can never too much ad- 
© mire your lordſhip's moderation in 
© behaving towards me as you did, af- 
© ter knowing what I had wrote con- 
© cerning you to Mits Wingman.'— 
6 Oh, Sir Thomas!” replied. that no- 
bleman, I reſerved all my fire for 
© thoſe who I ſuppoſed had traduced 
© mie to you, and created me an enemy 
$ out of my beſt friend. 

Sir Thomas was about to make ſome 


Ceturn to what Lord Huntley had ſaid; 


but the ladies cried out, that they were 
impatient for the cataſtrophe of this 
adventure, and deſired he would give 
a truce to compliments, and purſue the 
thread of his diſcourſe : on which he 
told them they ſhould be obeyed; and 
went on thus, 

© What I have farther to relate, ſaid 
he, © will be contained in a very ſhort 
© compaſs. My lord and I ſoon came 
to an eclaĩreiſſement: his lordſhip re- 
peated to me the heads of my letter 
to Miſs Wingman; and I gave him 
a faithful account of the reaſons on 
which my accuſation was founded. 
He requeſted me to uſe my endea- 
vours to ſhew him the villain that 
had uſurped his name. I readily 
complied; and attended his lordſhip 
and his friend, who, I afterwards 
found, was Sir Robert Manley, to 
the houſe where the ſuppoſed Lord 
Huntley and his lady lodged. 
My honeſt friend was luckily at 
home; but, on my deſiring to ſpeak 
with Lord or Lady Huntley, he told 
me they had left him two days be- 
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© houſe: on which I aſked him if he 
knew Lord Huntley when he ſaw 
« him? © Yes, certainly!” replied he, 
© ſomewhat ſurprized at the queſtion. 


„% Am I the perſon,”” cried Lord Hunt- 
* ley, ſtepping forward, „that lodged 


« with you, and bore the name of Lord 
«© Huntley ?''—* No, Sir,“ anſwered 
© he; “ nor has he any thing of your 
“ reſemblance.” — * Then,” ſaid I, 
« you have been impoſed upon; it is 
„ well if not cheated too: for, I aſſure 
« you, this is the real Lord Huntley ; 
“ and him you have had with you mult 
«© be an impuitor,”” 
© Never were horror and amazement 
© more ſtrongly painted than in the face 
© of this poor tradeſman. Then I 
« am undone !”” cried he. I do not 
% mean for what I ſhall loſe myſelf, 
* though it is no trifle; but I have 
« drawn in ſeveral of my friends to 
« give them credit.“ He then pro- 
ceeded to inform us that they had 
ta cen up plate, jewels, houſhold fur- 
niture, and wearing apparel, to a con- 
ſiderable amount; and all through his 
recommendation. We pitied his diſ- 
tres, comforted him the beſt we could, 
and told him that, as the affair was 
ſo recent, it was to be hoped their 
things might be recovered, 
| Lord 
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fore, and were gone to their new. 
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© Lord Huntley's honour was now 
fully cleared; but he could not be 
content without condign puniſhment 
being inflifted on the villain who had 
aſſumed his name and character for 
purpoſes ſo infamous and baſe. The 
defrauded tradeſmen were all ſent for 
on this occafion; and, as it could not 
be imagined that the pretended Lord 
Huntley would either (tay long in this 
town, or venture to appear to any 
ſtranger while in it, the beſt expe- 
dient that offered was to get a ſearch- 
warrant to force open the doors of 
his new habitation; by which means 
he would not only be apprehended, 
but alſo ſuch part of the goods he had 
taken up, which were not yet em- 
bezzled, might be reſtored to the pro- 
per owners. 

© A warrant was eaſily obtained on 
the oath of the ſeveral tradeſmen, who 
all went with Lord Huntley, Sir Ro- 
bert Manley, and myſelf, to ſee it 
put in execution by the officers of 
juſtice; but, to our great diſappoint- 
ment, the impoſtor was flown, with 
the whole gang belonging to him, 
both male and female. Upon enquiry 
among the neighbours, we found they 
had been there but one night ; which 
time, it may be ſuppoſed, they had 
ſpent in packing up and carrying off 
goods they had brought in. The 
houſe, indeed, is conveniently ſituated 
for ſuch a purpoſe, there being a 
back-door through the ſtables into 
another ſtreet.“ 

Here Sir Thomas Welby ended bis 
little narrative: what was ſaid upon it 
will be part of the ſubject of the ſuc- 
ceeding chapter, 


AP. Tol. 


TREATS OF MORE THINGS THAN 
ONE. 


E thanking Sir Thomas 
Welby for the trouble he had 
given himſelf in ſatisfying their curi- 
ofity, and congratulating Lord Huntley 
on the caſe he had found in removing 
tie aſperſion caſt upon him, this amia- 
ble company began to enquitre what me- 
thods had been taken to find out where 
the impoſtor and his aſſociates had con- 
cealed themſelves, in order that they 
might be brought to juſtice. 
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Lord Huntley replied, that nothing 
had been left undone for that purpoſe; 
that not only all the ſuſpected places in 
London had been ſearched, but alſo 
letters ſent to all thoſe ports in the 
kingdom which opened either towards 
France, Holland, or Ireland, with a 
deſcription of their perſons, and affida- 
vits of the frauds they had been guilty 
of ; but that all this had been of no 
effect: ſo that thoſe wretches, if they 
took any of thoſe routes, muſt have eſ- 
caped before the intelligence arrived. 

© I cannot but confeſs,” ſaid Mr. 
Lovegrove, that the impoſtor ſhewed 
a good deal of addreſs in the manage 
ment of this affair ; for, as he had 
aſſumed the character of a nobleman 
whoſe perſon, he muſt needs believe, 
was well known, he took care not to 
be ſeen by any one but the maſter of 
the houſe where the ſcene of his vil- 
lainy was to be tranſacted, and even 
by him bat juſt enough to give him 
room to ſay he had ſuch a one for his 
lodger.” 
© It certainly requires abundance both _ 
of courage and policy to form a com- 
pleat villain,” ſaid Lady Wingman ; 
and I have often wondered that men, 
endued with ſuch great talents, ſhould 
not rather employ them for ends more 
laudable, as well as more ſafe, for 
themſelves.* 

All good qualities, Madam,“ re- 
plied Mr. Lovegrove, loſe their very 
© nature when accompanied with a vi- 
cious diſpoſition. Some men are born 
with ſuch an unhappy propenſity, 
ſuch an innate love of wickednels, 
that they will do nothing at all un- 
leſs they can do miſchief : it is in that 
alone they are capable of exerting the 
talents they are poſſeſſed of. Nothing 
is more frequent than for a lawyer, 
who might make a very good figure in 
a juſt cauſe, to chuſe to engage him- 
ſelf only in thoſe which require chi- 
canery and artifice; nor for a ſoldier 
drummed out of his regiment for 
cowardice, to become a moſt bold and 
hardened villain in robbing on the 
highway.” 

Vet there is a way to correct this 
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© propenſity you talk of,” cried Lady 


Speck; © otherwiſe vice would rather 

© be a misfortune than a fault, and 

© conſequently deſerve leſs blame than 

o 1 . 

e ER 

« Doubtleſs, Madam, anſwered Mr. 
Lovegrove; 
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Lovegrove; * but it muſt be done in 
© the moſt early years of life, and re- 
s quires more pains than either tutor 
© or pupil are ſometimes inclined to 
take. 

This gentleman would, perhaps, have 
gone on with ſome diſcourſe concerning 
the miſtakes of education, and the little 
care that 1s too generally taken in giv- 
ing a right bent to the minds of youth, 
which might have been of very great 
ſervice to many of my readers, if it had 
not been prevented by the ſudden en- 
trance of Sir Robert Manley; on which 
the converſation immediately turned on 
other ſubjects. 

The truſty Landy, according to his 
promiſe, having reached London pretty 
early that morning, Lady Wingman 
took it into her head to ſurprize her 
daughters with the fight of Lord Hunt- 
ley in a place where they could ſo little 
expect to find him; and willing alſo 
that their common friends ſhould be 
witneſſes of this meeting, made an in- 
vitation, at the ſame time, to Sir Tho- 
mas Welby and Sir Robert Manley; 
but the latter of theſe gentlemen not 
being at home when the meſſage was 
delivered, heard not of it till ſome hours 
afterwards, which was the cauſe that 
he came not with the others. 

Welcomes, congratulations, and all 
the compliments befitting the preſent 
occaſion, were now renewed; after 
which—* What I have loſt, ſaid Sir 
Robert Manley, by not being here 
© before, will, I hope, be made up by 
the company by the intelligence I 


© bring, - Vou know, my lord, con- 


tinued he, turning to Lord Huntley, 
© that we met Celandine in the Park 
c yelterday?” | 

© Yes,” replied that nobleman, laugh- 
ing; he was all alert and gay, talk- 


6 ing to ſome ladies, when we met him: 


© but I ſhall never forget how his coun- 
© tenance changed on perceiving us, 
© and how filly and ſheepiſh he looked 
* as we paſſed by him !' 

The ſecret of his doing ſo,* reſumed 
Sir Robert, is eaſy to gueſs. The ſight 
© of us two, doubtleſs, made him ima- 
© gine that the terrible Mr. Lovegrove 
« was alſo in town; for I have juſt now 


© heard that he has packed up all his 


* fardles of fopperies, and is gone this 
* very morning to make a ſecond tour, 


s and diſplay them to the beſt advan- 
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© tage he can among his brethren, the 
© petit-maitres.* 


© What! gone to Paris?“ cried Mr. | 


Lovegrove. Aye, verily!” replied the 


other: © his diamond taſſel now ceaſes . 
© to ſparkle in St. James's ſun, and his 


© muſk and amber to perfume the Mall. 
* Your dreadful idea has driven hence 
£ the hero of the mode 


c To the great grief of many acharming toaſt, 
© Who ſighs and mourns her dear Pulvilio 
6 loft !*? 


© Fye upon you, Sir Robert!” ſaid 


Miſs Wingman, giving him a ſlap over 
the ſhoulder with her fan; I cannot 
have ſo mean an opinion of my ſex as 
© to believe that there is even one wo- 
© man in the world that will regret the 
© abſence of ſuch a coxcomb.“ 

Ves, ſiſter,” rejoined Lady Speck, 
« juſt as one would regret the loſs of a 
© ſquirre] or a monkey, who has di- 
© verted one with it's tricks; for, I 
« 
o 


A 


dare anſwer, no woman ever con- 

ſidered him in any other light.” 

© Perhaps not, Madam, ſaid Lord 
Huntley; * but as the animals you 
mention are ſometimes very miſchie- 
vous, ſo there may be danger in en- 
couraging the follies of Celandine, 
which every one is not aware of, 
There is a certain young lady in this 
town, by ſome cried up for one of the 
greateſt beauties in it, who has re- 
ceived a wound in her reputation, 
which will not eaſily be healed, on 
account of her acquaintance with 
him.? 
© I know who your lordſhip means, 


cried Jenny, who was always ready to 


take part with the abſent; © but dare 
© believe that, whoever cenſures her for 
having the leaſt tendre for that un- 
worthy trifler, does her a great deal of 
injuſtice. It is true, he has had the 
impudence and vanity to follow her 
to all publick places, and even to 
take ſome liberty in company, which 
her exceſs of good-nature kept hep 
ſrom reſenting ſo much as, perhaps, 
ſhe ought to have done: yet, in ſpite 
of theſe appearances, I think I may 
be pretty poſitive that ſhe heartily 
hates and deſpiſes him.“ 

Mr. Lovegrove, who, in all proba- 
bility, had more concern in this dif. 
courle than any. one of the company, 
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except Lady Speck, joined not in it; 
but affected to be wholly unattentive 
during the time it laſted, and ſeemed 
taken up with admiring a fine gold- 
headed cane Sir Thomas Welby had in 
his hand. 

The good baronet, who had all this 
while been filent, as knowing nothing 
either of Celandine or the lady men- 
tioned by Lord Huntley, could not now, 
on hearing what Jenny ſaid, forbear 
teſtifying his admiration of her genero- 
ſity in expreſſions no leſs polite than 
they were ſincere. 

© It is no new thing, Sir Thomas,” 
ſaid Mr. Lovegrove, to hear Miſs 
© Jefſamy plead the cauſe of the ac- 
© cuſed : ftrong as was the indictment 


© Jaid againſt Lord Huntley in your- 


© Jetter, I can aſſure you it loft half it's 
© force by thearguments which this fair 
advocate urged in oppoſition to it; 
© ſcarce could the ſuppoſed criminal 
© himſelf have defended his innocence 
© with more zeal, or in terms more pa- 
© thetick and eFicacious,* 

It cannot be doubted but that Lord 
Huntley made the moft grateful ac- 
knowledgments to that young lady, on 
being told the part the had taken in his 
juſtification. * But how, Madam, faid 

e to her, did my charming judge re- 
* ceive the pleas you were ſo good to 
* offer in my behalf?” 

Oh, my lord, anſwered ſhe with 
. a ſmile, * this is not a fair queſtion; a 
© barrifter, you know, never pretends to 
© dive into the ſentiments of the court,” 
He then was about to addreſs ſomething 
to Miſs Wingman, who ſeemed in a 

ood deal of confuſon at this diſcourſe; 
27 her bluſhes were inſtantly relieved 
by the butler coming in to tell Lady 
Wingman that ſupper was on the ta- 
ble; on which they all adjourned into 
the next room, and ſat down to partake 
of a very elegant collation, which that 
lady had prepared for their entertain- 
ment. | 

What paſſed during the time of eat- 
ing would be ſuperfluous to repeat; ſo 
I thall only ſay, that ſoon after the cloth 
was taken away, Lady Speck, know- 
ing her mother went early to bed, made 
a motion to retire, and by doing ſo, en- 
gaged the company to break up, to the 
no ſmall ſatisfa&ion of Jenny, who was 
zmpatient to get home, for reaſons which 
will preſently appear. 


CHAP. XVII. 


AFFORDS FRESH MATTER TO Eu- 
PLOY THE SPECULATION OF EVE- 


| RY CURIOUS READER. 


TD Y Jemmy's letter from Ham- Hall, 
Jenny found that the time which 
he propoſed to continue there was elapſ- 
ed; and therefore doubting not but that 
he was now in town, ſent her ſervant 
the minute ſhe came home, to acquaint 
him with her arrival; but ſhe was a 
good deal ſurprized when the return of 
the meſſenger informed her, that after 
ſtaying but two nights in London, he 
had ſet out the very day before for 
Bath. 
The gall of this diſappointment had 
an equal portion of ſweetneſs mingled 


with it: if ſhe was vexed at not being 
able to ſee him ſo foon as ſhe had ex- 


ected, ſhe was no leſs pleaſed on the 
hats he had made to go to Bath, as ſhe 
knew he could have no reaſon to imagine 
ſhe as yet had left that place. 
This heing a new proof of the fince- 
rity of his affection towards her, very 
much abated her impatience to reproach 
him with the Jeſs honourable addrefles 
he had made elſewhere; and ſhe ſome- 
times even doubted within herſelf, whe- 
ther ſhe ought ever to give him any 
ſhock upon that fcore. 

When .the ſuſpicion of an enormous 
injury is once removed, all leſſer ones 
decreaſe in magnitude, and ſeem leſs de- 
ſerving our reſentment than they really 
are. Jenny believing her lover inno- 
cent, as to the main point, began now 
to think little of any thing elſe he might 
be guilty of. 

The good-humour the was in at pre- 
ſent with him rendered her mind quite 
compoſed: but the time was not arriv- 
ed when the was to remain in any ſet - 


tled ſtate of tranquillity; a letter was 


brought to her by a perſon who refuſed 
to ſay either from whom or from whence 
he came. It contained theſe lines: 


© TO MISS JESSAMY. 


© MADAM, 

. T* HE high charaQer I have heard 
of your good-nature and com- 
© plaiſance makes me not doubt but you 
© are endowed with an equal ſhare of 
« juſtice 
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© turn from Bath; and ſhould be 

glad to know, before he comes, 
© in what mannerlT ought to ſquare 
© my conduct towards him. 


© Juſtice and generoſity, eſpecially when 
theſe noble virtues are to be exerted 
in favour of a perſon of your own 
ſex; and in that confidence take the 
liberty of entreating you will ſet me 


happineis of my life depends, and 
which none but yourſelf can clear up 
trom it's preſent ambiguity. 

I have for a conſiderable time re- 
ceived the moſt paſſionate addreſſes of 
agentieman whom, I very well know, 
the world once looked upon as deſtin- 
ed to be yours: he has gained my 
friends conſent, and, by his merits 
and afliduities, ſo great an aſcendant 
over me, that nothing hitherto has 
hindered me from accepting bis hand, 
but the fears that in doing fo I ſhould 
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irreparable injury to you. 
After all this, it may perhaps be 
needleſs to tell you, that I mean Mr. 
Jeſſamy; but as my circumſtances re- 
vire a plain and categorical anſwer 
fom you on this head, it behoves me 
to expreſs myſelf in terms which will 
admit no room to doubt their mean- 
ing: it is, indeed, Madam, no other 
than he whom I love, and by whom I 
am equally heloved; and who, while 
he confeſſes a former engagement with 
vou, proteſts at the ſame time, and 
with the ſame ſeeming fincerity at 
leaſt, that it is now entirely broken 
off, and that he is at full liberty to 
diſpoſe of his perſon where he has 
given his heart. 
© But I have been told, by people 
more experienced than myſelf, that 
men will ſay and ſwear any thing to 
gain their point; I dare, therefore, 
depend on nothing but an aſſurance 
from yourſelf of the reality of his pro- 
feſſions. Tell me, I beſeech you, 
how far the intended union between 
yu is diſſolved, and whether I may 
e his without a crime? Pity a rival, 
who would ratherdie than invade your 
property, if once convinced he is fo; 
eaſe a ſuſpence which has ſomething 
in it more diſtrad ing, more cruel, than 
all that could be inflicted by the laſt 
deſpair on her who is, with the great- 
eſt reſpet, Madam, your moſt obedi- 
ent, though unknown ſervant. 
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6 P. 8. I beg an immediate anſwer, 
© becauſe I have promiſed to give 
mine to Mr, Jeſſamy on his re- 


right in an affair on which the whole 


be acceſſary to his being guilty of an 
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On the firſt reading this letter, new 
alarms, new doubts, new jealouſies, in- 
ſtantly filled the head and heart of Jen- 
ny; but, on the ſecond peruſal, there 
ſeemed to her ſomething too romantick 
in the expreſſion, as well as purport of 
it, for her to believe it founded upon 


real fact; and ſhe began to fancy it was 


either intended by her enemies as an in- 
ſult, or her friends as a jeſt: reſolving, 
therefore, that from which quarter ſo- 
ever it came, neither of them ſhould 
have any room to laugh at her behavi- 
our on the occaſion, ſhe took a ſmall 
piece of paper, and wrote in the follow. 
ing words, | 


5 IF I were really poſſeſſed of all the 

good qualities aſcribed to me in 
© the letter before me, I know none of 
them that would oblige me to ſend any 
anſwer to an anonymous epiſtle: when 
the lady who wrote it thinks proper 
to reveal herſelf, ſhe may depend on 
the ſatis faction ſhe deſires; in the mean 
time ſhe 1s at liberty to form what 
conjecture the pleaſes, and to be di- 
refed by them which appear to her to 
have the greateſt probability of being 


1 * 
right. 
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This, without either ſeal or direc- 
tion, and only folded in a careleſs man- 
ner, ſhe gave to the meſſenger who had 


brought the letter, and bid him carry it 


to thoſe who ſent him. 

She ſet herſelf down again in order 

to re-examine the contents of this ex- 
traordinary epiſtle; bat the more the did 
ſo, the leſs able was ſhe to conceive the 
rea] intention of it, or from what hand 
it came, 
After forming, and as often reject- 
ing, a thouſand different conjeQures, it 
at laſt came into her head, that the wo- 
man to whom Jemmy had wrote that 
letter which ſhe received at Bath by 
miſtake, had contrived this ſtratagem 
to create a diſſention between them. 

© I have heard, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, 
© that women of the vile profeſſion I 
© ſuppoſe her of, value themſelves up- 
© on theſe kind of artifices, and take a 
« pride in the miſchiefs they ſometimes 
© occaſion; but certainly,* continued 

| ſhe, 
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ſhe, thoſe on whom ſuch little tricks 
< have any effect muſt have a very ſmall 
c ſhare of underſtanding. Jemmy, how- 
© ever,” added ſhe, after a pauſe, will 
< ſee by this the ſcandal and danger of 
© entering into any ſort of intimacy 
s with ſuch abandoned creatures.” 

But thovgh it muſt be acknowledged 
that there was the appearance of a good 
deal of reaſon to * — her in this laſt 
opinion, yet I believe the ſagacious read- 
er, by what has been the buſineſs of 
ſeveral chapters in the firſt volume of 
this work, will eafily gueſs that the let- 
ter in queſtion was only an addition to 
the former attempts made by the invi- 
dious Bellpine to diſſolve that cement of 
affection which had ſo long united the 
hearts of our two lovers. 

It was, indeed, no other than that 
baſe man, who knowing ſhe was in 
town, by having accidentally met her 
foot man in the morning, had taken this 
method of corroborating tbe many 
others which he before had put in prac- 
tice. 

He waited at a coffee · houſe in the 
neighbourhood, to ſce what return Jen- 
ny would make by his emiſſary; which 
finding not ſo ſatis factory as he wiſhed, 
he went directly to viſit her, hoping that 
by her countenance and behaviour, im- 
mediately after the receipt of this letter, 
he would be able to diſcover, more than 
by her anſwer to it, what effect it had 
wrought upon her. 

Ii has been already obſerved, that 

Jemmy had inſpired her with the beſt 
Opinion of this treacherous friend ; ſo 
Me no ſooner heard he was below, than 
ſhe ordered he ſhould be introduced, 
_ and received him with that ſweetneſs 
and affability with which ſhe always 
treated thoſe whom ſhe thought deſerv- 
ing of it. 3 
What company were at Bath; who 
made the moſt brilliant appearance 
there; who won, and who leſt at play; 
with other ſuch like matters, employed 
the firſt moments of their converſaticn: 
but Bellpine, defirous of turning it on 


ſomething more applicable to his pur- 


poſe, gave over ſpeaking on theſe ſub- 
jets as ſoon as he could do fo without 
abruptneſs. | oF 
Mr. Jeſſamy muſt certainly be very 
* unbappy. Madam, ' faid he, on find- 
ing you had quittedBath before his ar- 
$ rival there. He deſerves little pity 


© on that fcore, replied Jenny: * you 
© men can always find ways to divert 
© yourſelves; few of you regret the ab- 
« ſence of an old friend, when you have 
© fo many opportunities of engaging 
© new ones.” 

Though ſhe ſpoke theſe words with 
a very gay air, yet there was a certain 
keenneſs in her looks at the ſame time, 
which perſuaded this watchful obferver 
that his plot had not entirely failed of 
the ſucceſs he aimed at. 

I do not pretend, Madam, ' reſum- 
ed he, to dive into the ſentiments of 
Mr. Jeſſamy; but I am very ſure, that 
if you were free, and at liberty to be 
adored, there are men in the world 
who would think no joy equa] to that 
of gazing on you, and of repeating 
every day, every hour, nay, every mi- 
nute, the influence of your charms.” 
© It is poſſi ble, indeed, anfwered ſhe, 
that there may be ſome who would 
endeavour to make me believe fo, and 
that might be even vain enovgh to 
imagine I was pleaſed with what they 
ſaid: it is, therefore, very fortunate 
for me, that I was diſpoſed of by my 
parents hefore I arrived at an age to 
be teazed with ſuch impertinence.” 
© It is ftrange how you have eſcaped 
them. However, Madam, ſaid he, 
your marriage with Mr. Jeſſamy be- 
ing fo long delayed, might reaſonably 
tempt thoſe who with it fo, to flatter 
themſelves with a belief that it never 
will be accomplifhed, and that there 
was ſomewhat of a difinclination ei- 
ther on 'the one fide or the other,” 
Theſe words made her not donbt but 
that the report ſhe had heard fo much 
of concerning Jemmy's inconſtancy had 
alſo reached his ears; and ſhe would 
certainly have been inſtigated, if not by 
female curiofity, by love or jealouiy, to 
enter into fome diſcourſe with him on 
that head, if the intimacy between them 
had not reftrained her, as the thought 
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he would not betray to her the ſecret of 
bis friend, in caſe he were -entruſted 


with it. 

What he ſaid, however, bringing freſh 
to her memory the vexation the had late- 
ly undergone on this account, her coun- 


tenance went through ſeveral changes 


in the ear of half a minute. * Who- 
« ever ſhould think in the manner you 


© mention,” replied the, * would diſ- 
cover a great want of judgment: a 
ons ceonjecture 


— 
PF 
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© conjeAure of this nature could be juſ- 
« tified only by the bebaviour of one or 
© other of us; and I believe it has been 
© {uch on both fides as to give no room 
« for ſuſpicion that either of us regretted 
the agreement made between our 
© parents. * 

A lady to whom Jenny had ſent a 
card that morning, to give notice of her 
beipg in town, that ſame inſtant coming 
in, prevented Bellpine from making my 
anſwer; and he took his leave ſoon af- 
ter, having diſcovered by this viſit that 
his artifices had given her ſome uneaſi- 
neſs, but leſs reſentment than was ne- 
ceſſary for the ſucceſs of his deſign. 


CHAP. XVI. 


IS DULL ENOUGH TO PLEASE THOSE 
WHO TAKE ANILL-NATURED DE- 
LIGHT IN FINDING SOMETHING 
TO CONDEMN; YET IS NOT WITH- 
OUT OCCURRENCES WHICH WILL 
KEEP AWAKE THE ATTENTION OF 
SUCH WHO READ WITH A DESIRE 


OF BEING AGREEABLY AMUSED... 


THE lady who came to viſit Jen- 
1 ny was extremely good-humoured, 
but a little too talkative; ſhe never ex- 
ceeded the bounds of truth in any thing 
ſhe ſaid, but gave herſelf not the trouble 
of confidering how far the truths ſhe 
uttered were proper to be revealed. 

J have oblerved, that people of this 
temper frequently do as much miſchief, 
without deſigning it, as thoſe of the 
moſt malicious intentions are capable 
of: and though fincerity be among the 
number of the molt valuable virtues, 
yet there are many circumftances where - 
in to ſpeak all one knows may produce 
as bad conſequences as to ſpeak more 
than one knows, 

I never happened to fall into the 
company of either man or woman of 
this ftamp, but I have freſh in memory 
ſome lines I formerly read in Browne's 
Workg— 


© Thoſe babbling echoes of whate'er they hear, 
* Fame's menial ſervants. who hertidingsbear, 
© Sow ſuch diflention, kindle ſuch debate, 

As turns all ſweet to ſour, all love to hate.” 


But to return to my ſubject. Bellpine 
had no ſooner left the two ladies toge · 
ther, than Jenny's friend began to ex- 
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preſs ſome wonder at ſeeing her in town 
ſo much before the time ſhe was ex pect- 
ed: * What, cried ſhe, is there any 
« difagreement between you and Mr. 
« Jeſlamy?” 

© No, not any, replied Jenny, a little 
ſtartled at ite queſtion: © but where fore 
© do you aitk?'—" Nay,” reſumed the 
other, it was only a fooliſh imagina- 
© tion of my own: not but I had ſome 
© reaſon for it, too, You mult know, 
© that I thought you had been told ſome« 
thing or him that had made you angry; 
© and ſo, when you heard he was com- 
© ing down to Bath, you immediately 


_ © flounced up to London. 


© All a miſtake, upon my word!” ſaid 
Jenny: the ladies I was with had ſome 


_ © buſineſs in town; and my unwilling- 


© neſs to be left behind was the ſole 
© cauſe of my returning to London ſo 
Bur, pray, what put ſuch @ 
© thing into your head?“ 

© I did not think to tell you, anſwer- 
ed this fair goſſip; © but ſince you preſs 
© me—thovgh I am afraid jt will vex 
you yet I think, too, you ought ta 
© know it; and if you will promiſe me 
* not to fret, I will let you into the 
hole ſecret.” _ 5 ; 

Jenny then ſaid, that ſhe ſhould liftea 
without pain to any thing ſhe had to re- 
Jate, and gave her many mare aſſurances 
of her philoſophy in this point than ſhe 
had occaſion to do; as the other was no 
leſs impatient to diſburden herſelf of the 
ſecret than the was to be made a ſharec 
in it. | 

© Well, men will be men, ſaid the 


lady; * there is no ſuch thing as chang= 


ing nature: but, ſure, I made the dif 
© covery I ain going to tell you, by the 
© oddeſt accident that ever was; I ſup= 
£ poſe you know Mrs. Comode, the ha- 
© bit-maker?'——* No, replied Jenny; 
© but I have heard of her. 

U buy all my things of her, reſum- 
ed tbe other; * ſhe has vaſt buſine(s, and 
© I think the genteeleſt fancy of any wo- 
© man of her profeſſion about towng 
every thing ſhe makes up fits with 
ſuch an air! You muſſkknow, I had 


of her: it not being ſent home accord- 
ing to the time ſhe promiſed, I called 


to ſee if it was done; ſhe made a thou- 
ſand apologies, and ſaid I ſhould have 
it that day; but I ſcolded heartily, 
and inſiſted upon ſeeing how near ie 


Qz * was © 


beſpoke a fly-perticoat with fringes 


in one morning as I paſſed that way | 


© 
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© was finiſhed; on which ſhe ran vp to 
«© fetch it, leaving me alone in the ſhop. 
© The moment ſhe was gone,” conti- 
nued this tale-monger, I found my 
© garter was flipt; I durſt not venture 
© to tie it up in that place, for fear ſome- 
© body ſhould come in; and was running 
into a little room behind the ſhop; 
© but, Lord! I ſhall never forget how 
© I was ſurpriſed; I had no ſooner puſh- 
© ed open the door of that place, who 
© do you think I ſaw there?” | 
© I cannot gueſs, indeed, my dear; 

© but expect you will inform me,” re- 
plied Jenny. Why, no other, ſaid 
ſhe, than the very individual Mr. Jeſ- 
© ſamy!—Do not be uneaſy now—lſitting 
as Cloſe to a fine lady as two kernels 
in a nut-ſhell, hand in hand, and one 
of his arms acroſs her ſhoulder: they 
were ſo earneſt in diſcourſe, that they 
either did not hear the door open, or 
thought it was Mrs. Comode herſelf; 
but both ſeemed in great confuſion, 
and ftarted from their ſeats when I 
came in. Whether Mr. Jeſſamy ſaw 
enough of me to diſtinguiſh who I 
was, I know not; for I only cried— 
4 J aſk pardon, and went out of the 
© room with as much haſte as I had en- 
© tered. 

© Mrs. Comode came down preſently 
after, and brought the petticoat; but 
I was in ſuch a conſternation at what 
I had ſeen, that I could ſcarce look 
upon it. I told her of what had hap- 
pened, but did not ſay I knew either 
of the parties. She appeared very 
much ſhocked, but made an aukward 
excuſe; ſaid they were two of her 
cuſtomers that had been walking that 
morning, and came in to beg a pot of 
tea; on which I took no farther no- 
tice; but have had no good opinion 
of her ever ſince. | ; 

© Some woman of the town, I ſup- 
poſe,” ſaid Jenny: pray, what ſort 
of creature was it he had with him? 
Nay,' anſwered the other, you can- 
not think it poſſible for me to give 
any particular deſcription of her by 
the momentary glimpſe I had of her: 
© but I cannot ſay that altogether ſhe 
looked like ſuch a perſon.” 

Jenny had boaſted of ſo much for- 
titude, that ſhe was a little vexed ſhe 
had betrayed any want of it by the queſ- 
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tion ſhe had atked; but ſhe afterwards + 


atoned for it by affecting the moſt per- 
fe&t indifference during the reſt of the 
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converſation they had together on this 
ſubject, which laſted almoſt the whole 
time the lady ſtaid. 

Nothing is more painful than, when 
the mind is diſcompoſed, to be under a 
neceſſity of concealing it: Jenny had 
been impatient to be alone long before 
ſhe was ſo, and found a good deal of 
eaſe when ſhe attained an opportunity of 
reflecting at leiſure on what ſhe had heard. 

The ſtory told her by this lady had 
not fo much affected her, as the hint 
given her by Bellpine, concerninga ſup- 
poſition that the match between her and 
Jemmy was on the point of being broke 
off. This tallying ſo exactly with the 
intelligence ſent to Lady Speck at Bath, 
convinced her that ſuch a thing was 


really talked of in town, and could not 


but very much alarm both her love and 
pride. | 

Yet when ſhe remembered her lover's 
tender. letter from Ham-Hall, and the 


many others ſhe had received from him 


while ſhe was at Bath; beſides the haſte 
ſhe found he had made in hurrying down 
to that place, in expectation of meeting 


her there; ſhe could not tell how to think 


it poſſible, that, if guilty as repreſent- 
ed, he could be capable of ſuch deceit. 
© There is no anſwering for the hearts 
© of men, ſaid ſhe: © love is an invo- 
© luntary paſſion; chance or fatality di- 
© refs the choice, and ſometimes a ſin- 
« gle moment undoes the work of years. 
© I ſhould not be ſurpriſed that Jemmy 
happened to ſee a face which had more 
© charms for him than mine: but where- 
© fore, then, ſhould he carry on the de- 


« ception. with me? How would it avail 


© his new flame to pretend to proſecute 
© a former one? No, continued ſhe, af- 
ter pauſing a little; for him to act in 
© this manner would be as inconſiſtent 
© with reaſon and common ſenſe, as with - 
© honour and juſtice; and it would alſo 
© be the utmoſt weakneſs in me to be- 
5-7 SES | 

Thus did ſhe make herſelf tolerably 
eaſy as to the main part of what was laid 
to his charge; but as to his having en- 
tered into an affair of gallantry, ſhe had 
too plain a proof of that under his own 


hand-writing, to admit the leaſt room 


for doubt, and needed not the confirma- 
tion ſhe had juſt received of it from her 
friend, 

Upon the whole, however, few young 
ladies in her circumſtances would have 


ſuffered leſs inquietude ; and this 2 
e 
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be ſaid of her, that it was much more 
difficult to raiſe any tempeſt in her mind, 
than it was to calm that tempeſt after it 
had been raiſed. | 

Neither grief nor anger had the power 
to affect her long, or to drive her to any 
exceſſes while they laſted: a humour ex- 
tremely volatile, a great deal of good- 
nature, and an equal ſhare of under- 
ſtanding, were happily united in her 
compoſition, and made her always rea- 
dy to believe the beſt, and to forgive the 
worſt. | 

The ſmall remains of reſentment and 


diſcontent, on the various occaſions that 


had been given her for both, were en- 
tirely diſſipated, when, on the evening 
of the ſucceeding day, the received a let- 
ter from Jemmy, the contents whereof 
were as follow. 


© TO MISS JESSAMY. 


© MY MORE THAN EVER DEAR JENNY! - 


6 I Have certainly been of late one of 
< + the moſt unlucky fellows in the uni- 
© verſe; firſt, to be detained, by a ſeries 
of croſs accidents, from following you 
in a few days, as I propoſed; then, 
when I had diſpatched thoſe vexatious 
affairs, and juſt upon the wing to fly 
to Bath, to be dragged to another 
quarter of the kingdom, by one whoſe 
entreaties you know I could not well 
deny; and, laſtly, when, got free from 
every care but my impatience to be with 
you, I arrived here fu}l-fraught with 
the expectation of meeting all my ſoul 
holds dear, to find you had left the 
place ſcarce twenty-four hours before 


tified! I ſuppoſe the caprice of thoſe 
you were with carried you ſo ſudden- 
ly from hence: but J hope that day is 
now near at hand when thoſe who take 
you will be obliged to take me alſo; 
for indeed, my dear Jenny, I am quite 
weary of this life. Whenever I am 
from you fer any length of time, I 
feel, methinks, as if ſeparated from 
myſelf: the more I ſee of other wo- 
men, the more I regret the abſence of 
my dear Jenny. As I came hither 
pretty early laſt night, I went to the 
Long-room: there were a great many 
fine ladies there; but all their beau- 
ties are without a charm for me; I 
can be gay, but not happy, in their 
company; the power of giving true 
felicity to Jemmy is reſerved only for 
£ his dear, dear Jenny. 
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I came; judge how ſincerely I am mor- 


© I give you warning, therefore, not 
to think of delaying any longer a 
bleſſing I have been made to hope for 
ever ſince my firſt putting on breeches 
reminded me that, if I lived, I ſhould 
be one day a man; but be aſſured I 
ſhould have little joy in being ſo, if it 
were not for the expectation of being 
yours by a more tender title than that 
with which I now ſubſcribe mylſelf, 
unalterably and inviolably, my dear, 
dear Jenny's moſt any Fins de- 
voted, moſt faithful lover, and ever 
humble and obedient ſervant, 

© ]. JESSAMY. 
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P. S. Iwould have ſet out to-mor- 
row morning on my return for 
Londen, but my ſervant got an 
ugly fall from his horſe in com- 
ing hĩther, and is verymuch bruiſ- 
ed; ſo I am willing to give him 
one day to recover himſelf; but 
hope, the next, to be ſo far on my 
journey towards you, as that there 
© will be but a few hours diſtance 
© between your receiving this and 
© the authorof it; till when I am, 
my dear, dear Jenny, 

7 © Your's, as above.“ 
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Jenny was now in ſuch great good- 
humour with her lover, that ſhe grew 
half reſolved to conſent to his deſires for 
the conſummation of their marriage, if 
it were only to put a final end to thoſe 
idle reports which had been ſpread con- 
cerning his having an intention to break 
7; 

But before we bring them together 
again, it is highly neceſſary that the 
reader ſhould be made fully acquaint- 
ed with the manner in which Jemmy 
had paſſed his time during this little ſe- 
paration, and alſo to clear up thoſe parts 
of his conduct which have hitherto ap- 
peared myſterious, 


CHAP. XIx. 


-RETURNS TO WHAT HAS, DOUBT-= 


LESS, BEEN LONG AGO EXPECT- 
ED; AND OPENS A NEW SCENE OF 
VAKIOUS AND ENTERTAINING 
OCCURRENCES, 


1 Am very much afraid that poor Jem- 
my has lain for a great while under 
the diſpleaſure of my fair readers, and 
that few among them will be quite ſo 


ready 
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ready as Jenny has bees to take his bare 
word for a ſufficient proof of his honour, 
and the ſincerity of bis paſſion. 

It is high time, therefore, to let his 
actions ſpeak for themſelves; and if they 
cannot ſhew him ſo wholly blameleis as 
could be wiſhed, from the frailties of 

outh and nature, they will at leaſt de- 
end his character from the more groſs 
imputations of perfidiouſneſs, ingrati- 
tude, and deceit. 

As I have no view to ſelf-intereſt in 
this work; no time · ſerver, no patron to 
pleaſe; it may be depended on that I 


ſhall preſent my hero ſuch as he truly 


is; and not, like ſome political hiſtori- 
ans of a modern date, attempt to miſ- 
lead the judgment by any falſe gloſſes or 
miſrepreſentations of facts. : 

. The writers J have been ſpeaking of 
will not allow the perſon on whom For- 
tune has not vouchſafed to ſmile, any 
one virtue or good quality; he muſt be 
all black, without a ſingle ſpeck of white, 
even to excite the compaſſion of the 
world: what falſe ſteps he may have 
been guilty of are aſcribed to his own 
innate propenſity to evil, not to any in- 
ad verten cy, nor to the wicked infinua- 
tions of theſe on whom he may unhap- 
pily have depended, and who, perhaps, 
have faund their intereſt in puſhing him 


on to things purpoſely to betray and 


ruin him. | 

Whereas, on the other hand, the man 
whom aconcurrence of fortuitous events, 
or perhaps ſome indirect meaſures of his 
own or partizans. contrivance, have 
raiſed to proſperity, ſhall be mounted 
on the pinnacle. of fame; his virtues, if 
be has any, be reſounded even to the 
remoteſt borders of the earth; and all 


his vices, though numerous as the hairs . 


upon his head, and glaring with red 
impiety, be ſo ſcreened and ſhadowed 
over with the incenſe of panegyrick, as 
not to be diſcerned but by a few eagle- 

ed obſervers; but I ſhall ſay no more; 
theſe authors, perhaps, earn their ſuſte- 
nance by the labourof the pen; theſe are 
not times for Truth to go clad in vel- 
vet; and there is no ſerving God and 
Mammon. 5 

I cannot, however, without great in- 
juſtice, cloſe this reflection till I have 


taken notice that there is one who brave-_ 


ly, and almoſt alone, has courage to en- 
ter the liſts of battle againſt an hoſt of 
adverſaries; and attempts to reſeue in- 
jured innocence from the claws of cruel 
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and al}-devouring Scandal: may his ho- 
neſt endeavours meet the ſuceeſs they 
merit; and, in ſpite of prejudice and 
partiality, open the eyes of too long 
hood-wink'd Reaſon! 

And now for our Jemmy Jeſſamy, 
Nothing is more certain than that he had 
determined to follow his dear Jenny to 
Bath, _— to his promiſe, as ſoon 
as the affairs which brought his ſteward 
to town ſhould be diſpatched; nor was 
he leſs uneafy than one of his letters, 
inſerted in a former chapter, had inti- 
mated to her, on finding himſelf likely 
to be detained in London ſo much long- 
er than he had expected at the time of 
her departure. Tf 

Buſineſs of any kind, eſpecially. of 
that ſort in which he was now engaged, 
was no way agreeable to his humaur: 
to be obliged to ſit for hours together 
reading over teaſes, bonds, and eject- 
ments, inſtead of poetry and books of 
diverſion; to converſe every day with 
men of pleaſure; was extremely diſtaſte- 
ful to him: but, in the midſt of all this, 
he met with ſomething, which, though 
he did nat think of any great moment, 
ſerved, however, to add to the perplex- 
ity of his mind, and involve him in an 
embarraſſment he had never dreamt of. 

He was at breakfaſt one morning, 
when his ſervant informed him, that a 
gentleman who called himſelf Morgan 
deſired to ſpeak with him: this was a 
perſon for whom Jemmy had a very 
great efteem, not only on account of ma- 
ny good qualities he was poſſeſſed of, 
but likewiſe as he knew he had been al- 
ways highly reſpected by his father. 

He gave orders that he ſhould be im- 
mediately introduced; and when he was 
ſo, began to teſtify, with as much ſin- 
cerity as politeneſs, how much hethought 
himſelf indebted to him for the favour 
of this viſit; but he was ſoon interrupt- 
ed by the other, who, with an honeſt 
plainneſs, replied in theſe terms, 

Mr. Jeſſamy, ſaid he, this is not 
© a viſit of mere ceremony; I come not 
© hither at this time either to make or 
c receive any compliments, but to do 
© you a more eſſential ſervice, and my- 
© ſelf a more real pleaſure, To be free 
© with you, continued he, © I am very 
© much troubled at ſome things I have 
© heard in relation to you; and would 
© pladly offer you ſuch advice as my 
n Ro experience of the world may 
© <nable me to give you, 


Few 
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Few young people like to have their 
tonduR called in queſtion: Jemmy pre- 
ſ:ntly imagined that the old gentleman 
had been informed of ſome little flights, 
fome trifling irregularities, which com- 
pany and the gaicty of his own temper 
might have led him imo, and expected 
to be entertained with a grave leſſon on 
that occaſion; he told him, howerer, 
that he ſhould willingly liſten to any 
inſtruRions he ſhould give him. 
© I believe, reſumed Mr. Morgan, 
© that you are convinced I with you 
© well; but if you are not, I hope what 
© I have to ſay will make you fo. Miſ- 
© take me not, purſued he, ſeeing the 
other look very ſerious; © | am not go- 
ing to reprimand you; I know not as 
yet whether you deſerve it: I have not 
icen Miſs Jeſſamy fince ſhe was an in- 
fant; T have heard, mdeed, 'a very 
good character both of her perion and 
accompliſhments; but you are the beſt 
judge of her merits, as well as of 
your own heart, I am confident, that 
when your parents agreed upon a mar- 
riage between you, they meant not it 
ſhould render either of you miſerable; 
ſo have nothing to ſay as to that: but, 
whatever be the motive of your break- 
ing with her, I would not have you, 
methinks, transfer your addreſſes to 
any one where there is not a greater 
probability of being more happy. 
Jemmy was ſo confounded, to aſto- 
niſhed, at hearing him (peak in this man- 
ner, that he had not the power, for ſome 
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moments, of uttering one ſyllable; and 


when he had, it was only to cry Bresk- 


© ing with her, Sir! What! breaking 


« with Miſs Jeſſamy?? 

© You have, doubtlefs, your own rea- 
* ſons for fo doing, replied the good 
old gentleman: but let that paſs; I 
« would only have you be wary how 
you make a ſecond choice. It is not 
in my nature to traduce the character 
« of any one; Miſs Chit may be a very 
< deſerving young woman, for any thing 
© I have to accuſe her of; but you know 
« very well that her family is doubtful, 
© her fortune pretarious, and, if ſhe 
* ſhould have any, i will be little for 
© her huſband's honour to'receive. Be- 
s ſides, this is not the worſt; for though 
© ſhe may be virtuous in fact, yet the 
keeps company with ſome perſons of 
„both ſexes, which does not become 
5 a woman who has any regard for re- 
s putation; in ſhort, my dear Mr, Jeſ- 


« ſamy, ſhe is in no reſpect a fit wife 
© for you.” 
A wife for me!” ſaid Jemmy, not 
yet recovered from his amazement; for 
Heaven's ſake, Sir, explain the mean- 
e ing of all this! You talk of thicgs 
which have fo little analogy with my 
intentions, that they never once en- 
tered into my head or heart. To break 
my engagements with Mits Jeſſamy, 
or to make my addreſſes to Miſs Chit, 
are both of them equally inconfiſtent 
with my inclinations as with my rea- 
ſon; and it is not poſſible for me to 
conce:ve how ſuch chimeras could 
come into the thoughts of any one.“ 
« As to the firſt, antwered Mr. Mor- 
gan, I have heard it mentioned in ſe- 
« vera] companies where I have been, 
as an event paſt all diſpute; and as to 


- 
o 
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only told it by a perfon who frequent- 
ly viſits her, but alſo had it confirm- 
ed yeſterday at the coffee-houſe by her 
own father; who being aſked if there 
was any truth in the report of an in- 
tended. marriage between his daughter 
and Mr, Jeflimy, replied with his 
uſual ſtiffneſs and formality, That he 
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upon the carpet. | 
Jemmy, on hearing this, was ſully 
perſuaded, that fo idle a rumour could 
proceed from nothing but the vanity of 
that young lady; which fo incenſed him 
againſt her, that he could not forbear, 
in the firſt emotions of paſſion, ſpeaking 
of her in terms which nothing but the 
occaſion could excuſe. 

As he was diſcuſſing the matter with 
Mr. Morgan, and convincing that gen- 
tleman of the entire fallacy of all he had 
reproached him with, a card was brought 
from Mifs Chit, in which was wrote 
thefe words. 


4 MISS Chit gives her compliments 
to Mr. Jeſſamy; and defires his 
company to a concert to be performed 
« by private hands this evening at her 
© houſe.” 


© Now, Sir,* ſaid he to Mr, Morgan, 
< you ſhall fee the little influence the 
© charms of this vain girl have over me. 
© I will ſend her a letter inſtead of a 
© card; and ſuch'a one as ſhall put an 
£ effeua] ſtop to all the tooliſh ĩmagĩ - 
© nations ſhe may have conceived on 
my account. 5 
He 


what concerns Miſs Chit, I was not 


believed a treaty of that nature was 
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He then took pen and paper; and, 
without giving himſelf much troubleto 
conſider what he was about, wrote to 
Her in theſe terms. 


© TO MISS CHIT. 


© MADAM, 
© PUSINESS denies me the pleaſure 
* of accepting your invitation; but 
© T lay hold of this opportunity of tak- 
ing my leave of you, as I cannot do 
it in perſon. 
Love and honour ſummon me to 
Bath, where my dear Miſs Jeſſamy is 
gone before. As it is impoſſible but 
you muſt have heard of my engage- 
ments with that lady, you will not 
wonder that I am in the utmoſt im- 
patience to follow her. 
© Whenever you venture on mar- 
- riage, I wiſh you all the happineſs 
which I hope very ſhortly to enjoy in 
that ſtate with the admirable lady to 
whom I am going. I am, with thanks 
« for all favours, Madam, your moſt 
s obedient, humble ſervant, | 
6 J. JESSAMY.? 


S = © 


This letter, after having ſhewed it to 


Mr. Morgan, and received his approba- 


tion, Jemmy ſent directly away, and 
gave orders that it ſhould be left for the 
lady without waiting for any anſwer, 
On talking farther of this affair, they 
both concluded that the report muſt have 
taken 1iſe originally from the vanity of 
the daughter, and the ſtupidity of the fa- 


ther; who, miſconftruing the civilities 


Jemmy treated them with, as the effects 
of an amorous inclination, had boaſted 
of the imaginary e to ſome of 
their acquaintance; thoſe again had 
whiſpered it to others, till it went round, 
and became, as is common in ſuch 
caſes, the univerſal ſecret. | 
Thus had the artifices of Bellpine 
made Miſs Chit and her father, who 
were in reality no more than the dupes 
of his deſign, appear as the principal 
contrivers of it. There is nothing, in- 
deed, in which the judgment is ſo liable 
o be deceived, as in endeavouring to 
diſcover the firſt author of a calumny; 
thoſe generally ſtand behind the curtain, 
content themſelves with the invention, 


and leave the work of malice to be per- 


formed by others; as one of our poets 
4ays | 


© *Tis difficult, when rumour once is ſpread, 
Ao trace it's windings to the fountain-head,? 


| The injuſtice which Jemmy and his 
friend were guilty of in this point, max, 


| however, have ſome claim to abſolution, 


as this belief was founded on the moſt 
ſtrong probability of truth that could be. 
Theſe gentlemen parted not till the 
clock ſtriking three, reminded them of 
dinner: Mr. Morgan, being engaged 
ar home, would fain have taken Jemmy 
with him; but he was not at preſent in 
a humour for much company, therefore 
deſired to be excuſed from complying 
with the invitation. 


CHAP. XX; 
IS SHORT, BUT PITHY, 


EH temper is not always a 
ſuſhcient ſecurity againſt diſcon- 
tent. Jemmy loved his dear Jenny even 
more than he knew he did himſelf; and 
to be aſſuied from a mouth whole vera- 
city he was too well convinced of to 
fuſpe&, that it was ſaid he had quitted 
her for the ſake of Miſs Chit, he look- 
ed upon as ſuch an indignity to her me- 
rits, as gave him more pain than any 
cenſure the ſuppoſed change might 
bring upon himſelf. 

He wrote to her that ſame night; but 
as he hoped the idle report which gave 
him fo much vexation could not as yet, 


at leaſt, have extended itſelf ſo far as 


Bath, he thought it improper to make 
any mention of it till he ſhould ſee her 
in perſon, and have the better opportu- 
nity of proving the falſhood of it: he 
complained, therefore, only of the bu- 
ſineſs that kept him fo long from her; 
and his heart now more than ever over- 
flowing with love and tenderneſs, his 
expreſſions were comformable. 

This was the letter which Jenny re- 
ceived immediately after the intelligence 
given her by Lady Speck and Miſs 
Wingman of his ſuppoſed infidelity: 
the effects of it have been already ſhewn, 
and need not be repeated. 

Bellpine, who had been at Miſs Chit's 
concert, was a good deal ſurpriſed at 
not finding Jemmy there, as he knew 
he had been invited; but much more 
when that young lady, taking him aſide, 
ſhewed bim the anſwer that had been 

ſent 


ſuſpected. 
ſent befriended his deſigns, and did that 
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fent to her card, and reproached him, 
in terms pretty ſevere, for having en- 
deavoured to perſuade her ſhe was miſ- 
treſs of a heart which ſhe now found 
was ſo firmly attached to another, 

It is natural, when the mind is over- 
charged with thoughts of any kind, to 
diſburden itſelf to thoſe who we believe 
take an intereſt in our affairs; Jemmy 
had not a greater confidence in any one 
man of his acquaintance than Bellpine; 
it may be ſuppoſed, therefore, that he 
failed not to communicate to him the 
perplexity he was at preſent under, and 
the ſtory which had occaſioned it. 

That faithleſs friend affected the ut- 
moſt aſtoniſhment at the recital; and 
cried out, with a ſhew of the moſt affec- 
tionate zeal—* Good God! I hope Miſs 
Jeſſamy has heard nothing of this.“ 

© I think it ſcarce poſſible," replied 
Jemmy, that ſuch a report can have 
reached her ears, at leaſt as yet, in 
© the place where ſhe is; and as I 
© hope to be with her in a few days, 
© ſhall take care to arm her againſt 
© what ſhe might be told hereafter, by 


_ © relating it mylelf.* | 


This greatly diſconcerted Bellpine : 
he had flattered himſelf that Jemmy's 
affairs would have detained him ſo long 


in London, that the ſtratagems laid to 


inſpire her with a belief of his incon- 
ſtancy would have taken too ſtrong a 
hold of her heart to be totally removed. 
Fain would he have diſſuaded him from 


going to Bath, but could find no rea- 


ſons for that purpoſe plauſible enough 
to prevent the real motive from being 
Chance, however, at pre- 


for him which all his invention, fertile 
as it was, could not furniſh him with 
the means of accompliſhing. 

As Jemmy, in an indolent and un- 
contemplative mood, was one day loit- 
ering in Covent Garden Piazza, a fine 
gilt chariot, with two footmen-behind 
it, ſtopped at one of the. arches;-and 
juſt as he was paſſing, an ancient gen- 


tleman and a very young lady alighted 
.out of it, and went into the Great 


*. 
4 
A 


Auction- houſe, lately Mr. Cock's, but 
now occupied in the ſame manner by 
Mr. Langford.. ww, 

He ſtarted, and was ſtrangely ſur- 
priſed at ſight of this lady; not on ac- 
count of her beauty, though ſhe-was 


handſome beyond deſcription, but be- 
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cauſe he thought himſelf perfectly well 
acquainted with her face; but where, 
or at what time he had been ſo, he 
could not preſently recollect. 

He ſtood for the ſpace of ſeveral mi- 
nutes endeavouring to recover a more 
diſtinct idea of that lovely perſon; but 
finding it impoſſible, he ſtepped to one 
of the footmen, who was Jeanirg his 


back againſt a pillar, and aſked him to 


whom that chariot belonged; and being 


anſwered—* To Sir Thomas Hardy,” 


© Then,” reſumed Jemmy, I ſuppole 
© the young lady with him is his daugh- 
ter? — “ No, Sir,” replied the fellow 
with a ſmile, which he was not able to 
reſtrain, I afſure you ſhe is his wife.“ 

Jemmy on this began to think he had 
been miſtaken: reſolving, however, to 
be convinced, he went into the auction- 
room, doubting not but a ſecond and 
more full view would ſet him right. 

There was a great deal of company; 
but he preſently ſingled her out, and 
was now more aſſured than ever, that 
they were no, ſtrangers to each other; 
when, on fixing his eyes upon her, he 
perceived her countenance change at 
ſight of him, that ſhe grew pale and red 
by turns, and betrayed all the marks of 
the utmoſt confuſion. 


what curioſity made him fo deſirous of 


retrieving, till the lady, taking the op- 


portunity of her huſband's being en- 
aged in. looking over ſome pictures, 
advanced haſtily towards him, and faid 


in à low voice What, has Mr. Jeſſa- 
my forgot his Celia of the Woods?” 


© Heavens!” cried he, what a ſtupid 
© dolt was I!'— Huſh,” replied the, 
© take no notice of me here.” She had 
kept her eyes upon her huſband all the 
time ſhe was ſpeaking to Jemmy, and 
obſerving that he now looked that way, 
rejoined him in an inſtant. | 

The old baronet kept very cloſe to 


| his fair wiſe all the reſt of the time; yet 


had ſhe the addreſs to ſteal a moment juſt 
to bid Jemmy meet her at ten the next 


. morning at the end of the Mall next 


Buckingham Houſe. 

He could only give her a bow of aſ- 
ſent; and remained in a conſternation, 
which only can be gueſſed at by the 


| knowledge who Celia was, and the in- 


tercourſe he formerly had with her. 


R CHAP. 


Yet all this was not ſufficient to en- 
able him to bring back to remembrance 
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rr. XXII. 


DISCOVERS CELIA OF THE WOODS 
ON HER FIRST ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH JEMMY, AND ALSO SOME 
OTHER PARTICULARS OF EQUAL 
IMPORTANCE. 


N Jemmy, when he was 
at Oxford, debarred himſelf from 
few of thoſe gay amuſements which he 
ſaw taken by his fellow collegians; yet 
he applied himſelf to his ſtudies more 
cloſely than moſt gentlemen-com- 
moners think they are under any obli- 
gation to do; and, becauſe he would 
Not be interrupted, would frequently 
ſteal from the univerſity, and paſs whole 
hours together in the fields, either read- 
ing or contemplating. . | 

A pretty warm diſpute happening to 
riſe one day between two ſtudents, con- 
cerning the true reading of Perſius, he 
was ambitious of becoming more ma- 
ſter of the ſubje& than either of them 
ſeemed to be; accordingly he put the 
book into his pocket, and repaired to 
the uſual place of retirement. 

The evening was fair and pleaſant, 
and he was ſo much abſorbed in medi- 
tation, that he wandered on to a greater 
diſtance from the town than he had been 
accuſtomed; till at laſt, finding himſelf 
'a little weary, he ſat down at the foot 
of a large ſpreading oak. 

Here he proſecuted the examination 
of that robbed author; but had not 
long done ſo before he was interrupt- 
ed, and his eyes taken off by the ſud- 
den appearance of a fight more pleaſing. 

The tree, which ſerved him at once 
for a ſupport and ſcreen, was juſt at the 
entrance of a little wood; a ruſtling 
among the- leaves made him Jook that 
way, where he immediately ſaw a young 
country maid; ſhe was neat, though 
plainly dreſſed; and had eyes which 
might vie with any that ſparkled in the 
box or drawing-room. 

At this view he was not maſter of 
himſelf; like Carlos at the ſight of An- 
gelina in the play, he threw away his 
book, ſtarted from the poſture he was 
in, and adyanced towards the ſweet 
temptation: ſhe ſaw him too, and fled, 
but not ſo faſt as not to be eaſily over- 
taken. ' 

The firſt rencounter between theſe 


had not fal 
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two young perſons reminds me of a 
paſſage I have read in one of our beſt 
poets | 


© As Mahomet was muſing in his cell, 


Some dull infipid paradiſe to trace, 


© A briſk Arabian girl came tripping by: 

© Paſſing, ſhe ſhot at him a fide-long glance, 

© And look d behind, as if to be purtu'd; 

© He took the hint, embrac'd the flying fair; 

And, having found Eis heaven, he tix'd i 
there. 


It is not to be imagined that Jemmy 
accoſted a maid of her degree with any 


ſet ſpeeches or formal ſalutations: thoſe 


charms which in a woman of condition 
would have inſpired him with a reſpect- 
ful awe, ſerved only to fill his heart 


with the moſt unwarrantable deſires; 


he told her ſhe was pretty, and at the 
ſame time attempted to convince her 
that he thought her ſo, by catching her 
forcibly in his arms, and giving her two 
or three hearty kiſſes. 

| She ſtruggled, dluſhed, eried “ Fye, 
© Sir!* and deſired him to forbear; but 
our young commoner was not to be fo 
eaſily rebuffed; the little repulſes ſhe 
gave him ſerved only the more to in- 


flame his amorovs inclination; and he 


had perhaps compleated his conqueſt 
without wy farther ceremony, if ſhe 
en on her knees, and with 

tears beſought him to deſiſt. | 
Jemmy had too much honovr and 
good-nature not to be touched' with a 


behaviour ſo moving, and which he had 


ſo little reaſon to expect from the weak 
efforts ſhe at firſt made to repel his ca- 
reſſes. 

Nay, my dear creature, faid he, 
© I ſcorn to do any thing by force; but 
© if all the love in the world can make 
« you mine, I ſhall be happy: tell me, 
therefore, continued he, who you 
© are, and where you live, that I may 


© ſee you another time.” 


© Oh lud, Sir!? cried ſhe, that is 
© impoſſible: what do you think my 
© friends would ſay, if they ſhould ſee 
© ſuch a gentleman as you come to vi- 
© fit me?“ I did not mean ſo, re- 
plied he: © but I ſuppoſe your father 
© lives hereabout; and, it may be, is of 
© ſome buſineſs that might give a pre- 
© tence for my calling at his houſe.” 
Muy father keeps a farm, ſaid ſhe, 
© about ſix miles off; but I am at . 
ſent 
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t ſent with my uncle, who is a gardener, 
© and lives on the other fide of the 
© wood.*—* That's unlucky,' rejoined 
he; © for I have no ſort of occaſion for 
© any thing in his way.” You muſt, 
© then, conient to meet me, my little 
© angel,” added he, tenderly preſſing 
her hand. 

On this ſhe bluſhed, hung down her 
head, but made no anſwer; till he re- 
peating his requeſt, andenforcing it by 
all the rhetorick he was maſter of, whe- 
ther real or feigned I will not pretend 
to ſay, ſhe at laſt promiſed to meet him 
the next evening at the place where they 
now were. Ig 

He received this grant with the great- 


eſt ſhew of tranſport, but made her 


ſwear to the fulfilling it; after which 
he aſked her by what name he ſhould 
think of his dear pretty charmer. 
„They call me Celia, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
© Then,* cried he, you ſhall be my 
£ Celia of the Woods; and I will be 
« your Jeſſamy of the Plains.“ 

The tun beginning now to withdraw 
his beams, they were obliged to part; 
but before they did, Celia gave evident 
indications that her Jeſſamy had made 
no ſlight impreſſion on her young and 
unexperienced heart. | 

Jemmy returned from his evening's 
excurſion with thoughts very full of 
this new amour, which he flattered him- 
ſelf would afford him a moſt agreeable 
amuſement, without coſting much pains 
in the acquiſition. | 

Beſides, the liking he had for this 
country girl ſeemed to him to be no 


breach of his fidelity to Jenny, or any 


way interfere with the honourable af- 
fections he had for that young lady; 
ſhe being then but in her ſixteenth year, 
himſelf not quite nineteen, and was 
not intended by their parents that they 
| ſhould marry till they had attained the 
age of one and twenty; ſo that it was a 
long time to the completion of his feli- 
city with her. I know not whether my 
fair readers will look upon this as a 
ſufficient excuſe for him; but dare an- 
ſwer, that thoſe of the other ſex will 
think what he did was no more than a 
venial tranſgreſſion. 

As for poor Celia, ſhe was in agi- 
tations which ſhe had never .known, 
nor had the leaſt notion of before; 
ſhe was charmed with the perſon of 
Jemmy; ſhe was quite raviſhed at the 
kind things he had ſaid to her; and 


the liberties he had taken with her at 
that firſt interview would haye been 
ſhocking to her modeſty, had they been 
offered by any of thoſe whom ſhe was 
accuſtomed to converſe with; yet did 
that very rudeneſs in him appear too 
agreeable to alarm her with any dread- 
ful apprehenſions of his repeating it. 
More full of joy than fear, ſhe long- 
ed for the appointed hour of meeting 
him again, and halted to the rendez- 
vous, where ſhe had not waited many 
minutes before the charmer of her ſoul 
appeared: he flew to her with open 
arms; and the tranſport ſhe felt made 
her half return the ſtrenuous embrace 
he gave her. | 
They fat down together upon a little 
hillock, -beneath the thade of ſome trees 
which arched above their heads, and 
formed a kind of canopy; here Jemmy, 
finding her ſoftened to his wiſh, would 
fain have finilhed the affair he had made 
ſo conſiderable a progreſs in; but, on 
perceiving his intent, ſhe burſt a ſecond 
time into tears; begged he would not ruin 
her; confeſſed ſhe loved him, but ſaid 
ſhe could not bear the thoughts of being 
naughty. 2 
He could ſcarce keep himſelf from 
Jaughing; but as he had promiſed not 
to make uſe of force, failed not to urge 
all the arguments that ſuch a thing 
would admit of, to perſuade her that 
what he requeſted of her was not naugi« 
ty in itſelf, but perfectly conformable 
to the laws of nature. 


She was too ignorant, and perhaps 


alſo too little inclined to attempt any 
thing in order to confute what he ſaid 
on this occaſion; but though ſhe refuſed 
with leſs reſolution than the had done, 


tn ſhe would not abſolutely conſent ta 


isdefires; on which Jemmy, not doubt- 
ing but the fruit thus ripened would 
ſoon fall of itſelf, told her, that he was 
not of a humour to accept of any fa- 
vours granted with reluctance, and that 
he would content himſelf with ſuch as 
he ſhould find her willing to beſtow, 

He kept his word, and preſſed her no 
farther at that time: this'the poor in- 
nocent creature looked upon as ſo great 
a condeſcenſion in him, and thought 
herſelf ſo much obliged by it, that ſhe 
readily allowed his kifſes, his embraces, 
and, in ſhort, N freedom except 
that only one which he had aſſured her 

he would not take without her leave. 
Notwithſtanding what they called the 
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crown of a lover's felicity was want- 
ing, this couple paſſed the time they 
were together in a manner pleaſing 
enough to both; nor parted without a 
mutual promiſe of re-enjoying the ſame 
happineſs again on the enſuing day. 
Jemmy, however, who was of too ſan- 
uine and amorous a diſpoſition not to 
eel a good deal of impatience for the 
conſummation of his wiſhes, in order 
to haſten it, contriveda ſtratagem, which, 
from the aſcendant he had gained over 
Celia's heart, gave him no room to 
doubt would fail of ſucceſs in making 


her lovely perſon no leſs entirely his. 


It was this. ; 

He approached her at their next meet- 
ing with the moſt ſolemn and dejeted 
air. She had brought him a fine poſy 
ſelected from the choiceſt flowers in her 
uncle's garden, tied together with a 
piece of green ribband: ſhe was going 
to preſent it to him, when perceiving 
the change in his countenance, ſhe 
ſtarted, and aſked him if he was not 
well. 
No, Celia,“ anſwered he, affecting 
to ſpeak in a very faint voice, I am 
© fick ; ſick at heart. Indeed I am 
© very ſorry,” ſaid ſhe: © fmell to this 
8 — 4 J hope it will refreſh you, my 
E dear Sir. No, Celia, returned he, 
6 it is not in the power of art or nature 
© to relieve me: you muſt loſe your 
lover; I muſt die, my Celia. '— 
© Now, all that's good forbid it!” cried 
ſhe, and wept bitterly, 

© I muſt die, ſaid he again; or, 
© what is worſe than death, never ſee 
© my Celia more.“ Surprized and over- 
whelmed with the melting paſſions of 
love and grief at hearing him ſpeak in 
this manner, ſhe threw her taper arms 
about his neck, laid her cheek cloſe to 
his, and begged him to tell her what 
he meant, and the cauſe of his com- 
plaint. | 

© You dear, cruel maid,” anſwered 

he, with a well counterfeited „ende 
dit is you who are the cauſe of my 
complaint; and it is you alone can be 
my cure: in ſhort, it is impoſſible for 
me to breathe the ſame air with you 
and not ſee you; yet every time 1 ſee 

ou gives freſh tortures to my bleed- 

ing heart, by letting me know ſtill 

more of the heayen I am denied poſ- 

« ſeffing. I have, therefore, taken a re- 

« ſolution to baniſh myſelf for ever 
” * l 8 
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© from you, and from this country, 
© You muſt, then,” continued he, em- 
bracing her with the utmoſt eagerneſs, 
© either loſe all your Jeſſamy, or give 
me all my Celia. 

The conſternation ſhe was in is not 
to be expreſſed; but every look, every 
emotion, betrayed to him the inward 
trouble of her mind. She could not 
ſpeak for ſeveral minutes; but at laſt 
cried out, with a voice interrupted 
with fighs—* Oh, Mr. Jeſſamy! will 
© you, can you, be fo barbarous to leave 
© me, leave me for ever?” | 

Call not that barbarous which your 
© unkindneſs drives me to,” rejoined 
he: © if I loved you with a common 
© paſſion, I could, perhaps, be eaſy 
under the ſevere reſtriction you have 
laid me under; but you are too beau- 
tiful, and I too much enamoured: 
oh, then, throw off at once this cruel 
coyneſs! this unmerciful reſerve! Ge- 
nerouſly ſay you will be all mine, and 
make both me and yourſelf compleat- 
ly bleſſed.“ 

He uttered theſe laſt words in ac- 
cents which pierecd her to the ſoul: ſhe 
was all confuſion; irreſolute fora while; 
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ſometimes looking on him, and ſome. 


times on the ground: but love at length, 
panning love, got the better of that 
aſhfulneſs, which it is likely had, 


more than any other principle, till now 


reſtrained her from yielding to his ſuit; 
ſhe threw herſelf into his arms; and, 
hiding her head within his boſom—* I 


© cannot part with you, cried ſhe; I 


© can deny you nothing; you have mz 
© heart, ad muſt Sm Rane 
Celia has to give. i 

There'is a ſtrong probability, if it 


does not amount even to a certainty, 


that Jemmy would not have given her 
time for a ſecond thought, which might 
have revoked the promiſe ſhe had made; 
but his plot, hitherto ſucceſsful}, was 
now entirely fruſtrated by the ſudden 
ſound of men's voices at a diſtance, 
and which ſeemed to approach more 
near, 9 8 
© Oh lud l' cried ſhe, extremely 
frighted, I hear my uncle: if he 
© thould come this way, and find me 
* with a gentleman, he will tell my fa- 
© ther, and I ſhall be half killed. Dear 
© Mr. Jeſſamy, make all the haſte you 
© canout of the wood; I will go and 
© face him, and pcetend I was going 
. . > M ey to 
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© to carry theſe flowers to a great lady 
« wholives hard by.” 
Jemmy could not 
both the uncle and the interruption; 
but thought proper to comply with Ce- 
lia's advice, aller having exacted an 
oath from her to meet him again the 
next day, and fulfil her engagement; 
which ſhe readily gave, and then trip- 
ped away as faſt as her legs could carry 
her. 
Thus did they part, not to ſee each 
other again for a much longer time than 
either of them imagined; the cauſe of 
which will preſently be ſhewn, 


CHAP. XXIL 


IN WHICH, AMONG OTHER THINGS, 
IT WILL BE FOUND HIGHLY PRO- 
PER, THAT SOME PASSAGES FOR: 


MEREY INSERTED SHOULD BEB 


RECAPITULATED, IN ORDER TO 
FORM THE BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF THOSE WHICH ARE 
NOW UPON THE TAPIS. 


EMMY returned to the college in 

no very good humour, as may be 
ſuppoſed, though the mortification of 
the diſappointment he had received was 
very much alleviated by the aſſurance 
he had of Celia's affection for him; 
but on his entering into his chambers 
he met with ſomething which made the 
adventures of the day, and indeed all 


that paſſed between him and the coun- 


try maid, vanith like a dream from his 
remembrance. 
A letter was preſented to him, which 
had been left for him by the poſt, fum- 
moning him immediately to London to 
receive the laſt commands and bleſſing 
of a dying father. Filial piety and du- 
teous affection now took up all his 
mind, and he thought of nothing but 
to be ſpeedy in his obedience to the au- 
thoritative mandate. 
Accordingly he aroſe the next morn- 
ing by break of day, rode poſt, and 
arrived in London before evening, as 


has been already related in the begin- 


ning of the firſt volume of this work. 


On his going back to the univerſity, 


after the melancholy ſolemnity of his 
father's funeral was over, Celta came 
again a little into his head; and though 
he deſigned ſhortly to quit Oxford en- 


tirely, yet he thought that for the time 


forbear curſing 


ſineſs with him; 


I 33 
he ſtaid he could not have a more agree- 
able amuſement than the proſecution of 
that amour to divert his affliction for the 
loſs he had ſuſtained. 

To this end he went to the wood;. 
ranged through every part of that ſcen 
of their loves, but found no Celia 
there; he knew her uncle's name, but 
not directly where he lived; or if he 
had, would not have thought it proper 
to go to his houſe to make any enquiry 
concerning her: happening, however, 
to ſee a fellow cutting down wood, he 
ventured to aſł him if one Mr. Adams, a 
gardener, did not live fomewhere there - 
abouts. * Aye, Sir, replied the man; if 
you turn by that thicket,onyourright- 
© hand, you may ſee his houſe,'—" Nay," 
ſaid Jemmy careleſsly, I have no bu- 

4 have only heard 
© that he is a very honeſt man. 
© Aye, Sir,” rejoined the other, © that 
© heis, to be ſure, as ever broke bread: 


1 have known him above theſe thirty © 


years, and never heard any thing ill 
of him in my life.” 

Jemmy finding this fellow ſeemed to 
be of a communicative diſpoſition, de- 
manded of him what family Mr. Adams 
had. Ah, Sir!” ſaid the man, * he 
has only two boys; one he brings up 
to his own ͤbuſineſs, and the other is a 
gentleman's ſervant: his wife, reſt 
her ſoul! has been dead two years 
come Michaelmas next; and he would _ 
have been quite helpleſs, if he had 
not got a brother's daughter of his to 
look after his things; but the is gone 
now, I know not what the poor man 
will do: he was to have a maid, and 
there are ſo few of them good.'— 
What J is his niece dead too?“ cried 
Jemmy pretty haſtily. © No, Sir,” an- 
ſwered he; but the is gone away. 
Her father, belike, ſent for her home; 
I know not on what account, not I; 
but ſhe has left poor Adams, and he 
is in a piteoos plight.” 

Jemmy being defirous of receiving as 
much intelligence as he could of his 
little miſtreſs, affected to be in ſome * 
concern for the honeſt gardener, her 
uncle, pretending he had heard much 
in his commendation from thoſe that 
knew him; and faid it was a great pity 
that the maid ſhould be ſent for away, 
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as ſhe was ſo uſeful to him, and fo no- 


table a manager. 
Aye, very handy indeed, Sir,“ an- 


ſwered Mr, Adams's friend; * the kept 


© every 
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© eyery thing in the houſe ſo clean and 
© fo tight, it would have done your 
© heart good to have ſcen it: but as to 
her father's ſending for her away, Ido 
© not know; mayhap he had a mind to 
© have her under his own. eye; he has 
the character of a parlous ſhrewd 
man, and ſees things a great while 
© before they came.” 

« Was there any danger, then, to be 
* apprehended in her ſtaying?* demand- 
ed Jemmy. * I can ſay nothing to 
« that, Sir: ſhe is as likely, as comely 
© 2 laſs as any in the country round, 
© but I believe very honeſt; though ſhe 
© has a kind of leer with her eyes, and 
< is always ſimpering and ſmirking; 
and you know, Sir, that gives en- 
© couragement. There were a power of 
* young fellows that had a hankering 
© after her, I have heard my wife ſay, 
« a thouſand times I believe, and ſhe 
« is ſeldom miſtaken, that ſhe wiſhed 
Celia might come to good. 

« Beſides, Sir, continued he, ſhak- 
ing his head, we are ſo near the uni- 
« yerfity here; and the young ſtudents 
are moſt of them wild blades, and 
« ſpend their time more in running after 
« the girls than in their books.” 

It muſt be obſerved, that Jemmy was 
now in his travelling dreſs; for had he 
appeared as a gentleman-commoner, 
nobody can ſuppole that the country - 
man would have been ſo free in his diſ- 
courſe with him; which being once en- 
tered into, he would probably have 

ne on with till he had related all he 
{pe of the news of the whole pariſh. 

But Jemmy having ſatisfied his cu- 
rioſity as fully as he could have deſired, 
and much more than he had reaſon to 
expect, grew quite weary of this kind 
of converſation, and ſoon after took 
leave of his informer, and walked back 
to the college. en! 

He had now loſt his Celia of the 
Woods: he knew, indeed, where to 
find her; but as his ſtay in Oxford was 
to be very ſnort, and he had many friends 
to ſee before he went away, he had no 
time to devote to the purſuit of a miſ- 
treſs ſo far removed; beſides, he knew 
not what inconveniences might attend 
his ſeeking her at a father's houſe; and 
was too indolent in his nature to riſque 
any difficulties for the ſake of gratity- 


ing a paſſion ſuch as the beauty of that 


girl had inſpired him with. 


After he had quitted the univerſity 
entirely, and was ſettled. in London, 
beſides the ſociety of his dear Jenny, 
whom, in ſpite of the little excurhons 
of his youth, he loved with the moſt 
pure and reſpectful paſſion, new ſcenes 
of life, new amuſements, new plea- 
ſures, crouded upon his ſenſes, and 
preſently obliterated the memory of 
thoſe, he left behind. 

Celia no more was wiſhed for, no 
more thought on by him. How was it 
poſſible that after ſo long a ſpace of 
time as. two whole years, and having 
ſeen ſuch a variety of beautiful faces, 
he ſhould be able to recolle& his plain 
country maid, under the character of 
a fine town Jady, blazing with gold 
and jewels, attended by a ſplendid equi- 
page, and dignified with a title ? 

This adventure, notwithſtanding, 
ſerved greatly to diſſipate all the cha- 
grin which the ſtory invented in rela- 
tion to his infidelity to Jenny had in- 
yolved him in; he could not keep him- 
ſelf from being highly pleated at meet- 
ing with a perſon who had once ſo many 
charms for him, nor with finding, by 
her behaviour towards him, that fo 
prodigious a change of fortune had not 
made the leaſt change in her ſentiments 
on his account: in a word, all the lon 
dormant inclinations, which he had for- 
merly felt for Celia, now revived in 
his boſom at the ſight of Lady Hardy, 
and he heſitated not a moment whether 
he ſhould comply with the appointment 
ſhe had made him. 

How uncertain, how wandering, are 
the paſſions of mankind! How yield- 
ing to every temptation that preſents it- 
ſelf! Seldom are they maſters af their 
own hearts or actions, eſpecially at 
Jemmy's years; and well may they de- 
ceive others in what they are deceived 
themſelves ! | 

When they proteſt to love no other 
object than the preſent, they may, per- 
haps, reſolve to be as juſt as they pre- 
tend; but, alas! this is not in their 
power, even though it may be in their 
will : they can no more command their 
wiſhes than they can their thoughts ; 
which, as Shakeſpeare tells us, Once 
© loſt, are gone beyond the clouds.” 
We often ſee that, to reverſe this boaſted 
conſtancy, is the work of but a ſingle 
minute; and then, in vain, their paſt 
profeſſions recoil upon their minds: in 

. vain 


For mighty love, which honour does deſpiſe, 
For reaſons, ſhews them a ncw charmer's 
eyes. 


CHAT. Ai 


CONTAINS ONLY SUCH ACCIDENTS: 


ASARE TCO COMMON TO EXCITE 
MUCH WONDER, 


Would not be underſtood, by the 
obſervations made on the generality 
of mankind in the cloſe of the preceding 
chapter, that the vice of inconſtancy 
ought to be imputed to the hero of this 
hiftory : what in moſt others is the ef- 
fect of a love of variety, was produced 
in him by the too great vivacity and 
ſprightlineſs of his temper. He had 
ſometimes very ſtrong inclinations, but 
never a real affection for any but his 
dear Jenny; and, though theſe may 
have led him into errors which render 
him not wholly blameleſs, yet the per- 
manence of his devoirs to that ſole ob- 
ject of his honourable paſſion, ſhews his 
character to have in 1t infinitely more 
of light than ſhade. | 
Let no one, therefore, paſs too ſevere 
a cenſure on his conduct in regard to 
this fair tempter, either as Celia of the 
Woods, or Lady Hardy. Whatever 
woas the firſt motive of his addieſſes to 
her, curioſity to know how. this trans- 
formation came about might now have, 
and doubtleſs had, ſome ſhare in excit- 
ing him to renew his acquaintance with 
her. 
I ſhall not, however, as I have more 
than once aſſured my readers, make 
any attempts either to palliate or diſ- 
guiſe the truth. Jemmy was punctual 
to the hour that had been prefixed by 
his miſtreſs; yet found her in the Park 
before him : ſhe had placed herſelf on a 
bench behind the Mall, as being moſt 
free from company. When he firſt diſ- 
cerned her, ſhe ſeemed talking to a 
young woman, who ſtood waiting near 
her, but left her ladyſhip alone before 
he could come up to them. | 
© How little poſſible was it for me 
© to expect this bleſſing !* ſaid he, ap- 
proaching her. Hold, hold!* cried 
ſhe, interrupting him; * we! have no 
© time at preſent for fine ſpeeches; and 
you will be ſurprized to find your- 
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vain the idea of the forſaken fair haunts 
them in nightly viſions — 


© ſelf ſummoned here only to be told 
you mult be gone.“ —* I ſhould be 
© indeed ſorprized,* rejoined he; * but 
© how have I deſerved to be fo un- 
* happy?” | 

No, no!* replied ſhe, ſmiling; vou 
© are not unhappy, though I could eaſity 
© tell you how you deſerve to be ſc : 
© but this is no place either for a quar- 
© re] or a reconciliation. You muſt 
© know, I could not come out alone, 
for fear of giving ſuſpicion to my old 
© huſband, ſo brought my woman with 
© me; but, as ſoon as I ſaw you, ſent 
© her home under the pretence of fetch- 
ing my ſnuff-box, which I left be- 
© hind ine for that purpoſe : ſhe will 
be here again in two minutes, for we 
© live but in the next ſtreet, and have 
a door into the Park, Therefore take 
this, continued (he; „and be careful 
to do as this directs.“ 

© Let me firſt examine how I ove 
© of the contents, ſaid he, with his ac- 


cuftonred gaiety. * You may, anſwered 


the; © but then you will loſe the only 
moment that I have to tell you I am 
© as much yours as ever, and that T 
© have not known one joy in life ſince 
© laſt we parted.— Angelick crea- 
© ture !* cried he, with a voice and eyes 
all tranſport ; © Oh! that I had the op- 
« portunity of throwing myſelf at your 
© feet, to thank, as it deſerves, this 
« goodneſs! Where—when—ſhall we 
© meet again?“ 

« The paper I gave you will inform 
© you," replied the; but do not diſ- 
© appoint Lady Hardy in the ſame man- 
© ner as you did Celia of the Woods.* 
— Oh, I can clear myſelf of that!” 
cried he: © it was a fad neceſſity that 
© drove me from you; and I had no 
© means of conveying a letter to you; 
but I have fonght you fince.'—* And 
© I have ſought you too,” rejoined ſhe: 
but we mult talk of this hereafter; I 
© ſee my woman coming. Leave me, 
for Heaven's ſake! And if you ſtay in 
© the walks, paſs careleſsly by, and 
© ſeem not to regard me.? Jemmy had 
only time to tell her that he would read 
the dear mandate, and obey whatever 
it enjoined, 

After ſpeaking theſe words, he re- 
tired, with as much haſte as he could, 
to the other end of the walk ; where he 
examined what had been given him by 
the lady, and found it contained only 
theſe few expreſſive lines. 

* GO, 
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6 8 O, at ſix this evening preciſely, to 
Mrs. Comode, the habit- maker, 
© in ***Street: ſhe is already apprized 
© of your coming, but knows not your 
© perſon ; ſo you have only to ſay you 
«© come for the ribband; on which ſhe 
* will immediately conduct you to 
« Yours, &c.“ 


Tt has been obſerved through the 
courſe of this hiſtory, that Jemmy, in 
ſpite of his gay temper, had ſometimes 
a power of thinking very ſeriouſly. 
The billet he had in his hand, together 
with the looks and geſtures of the lady, 
filled him with reflections which, it can- 

not be ſuppoſed, ſhe either intended or 
wiſhed to inſpire. 
To find that the moſt timid baſhful- 
neſs, the moſt innocent ſimplicity of 
mind and manners, thus improved, in 
the compaſs of ſo ſmall a ſpace of time, 
into all the aſſured airs of a woman 
who had paſſed her whole life in arti- 
ice and intrigue, ſeemed to him a thing 
ſo ſtrange, ſo out of nature, that he 
would never have believed it poſſible, 
had he not ſeen it verified in the cha- 
"rater of his Celia, at preſent Lady 
Hardy. | 

This transformation did not render 
her more amiable in his eyes: he was, 
however, punctual to the aſſignation; 
though, it is pretty certain, his curiofity 

.of knowing thoſe accidents which had 
occaſioned ſo extraordinary a revolu- 
tion, both in her circumſtances and be- 
haviour, had as great a ſhare in carry- 
ing him thither as any other motive. 

On his coming to Mrs. Comode's, 
be found the obliging gentlewoman 
ready to receive him; and, on his giv- 
ing the appointed ſignal, led him, with 

a ſmiling countenance, into a back- 
parlour behind the ſhop, where Lady 
Hardy already waited his approach. 

He was doubtleſs about to ſalute her 
with ſome fine ſpeech; but ſhe no ſooner 
ſaw him enter, than, ſtarting from her 
ſeat, ſhe threw herſelf at once into his 
arms, before they were even open to re- 
ceive her. My dear, dear Mr. Jeſ- 
* ſamy !* cried ſhe, with an undeſcriba- 
ble ſoftneſs in her voice and eyes, a 
few days paſt how little did I hope for 
this happineſs !“ | 

Such love, ſuch tenderneſs, in one ſo 
young and beautiful, muſt have warm. 
ed the heart of a dull ſtoick, much more 
that of one endowed by nature with the 


moſt amorous inclinations, Jemmy muſt 
have been as inſenſible as he was really 
the reverſe, had he not felt the force of 
fuch united charms, He returned all her 
tranſports, her careſſes, with intereſt ; 


they faid the moſt paſſionate and en- 


dearing things to each other; but the 
energy of their expreſſions, as they were 
ſo often interrupted with kiſſes and em- 
braces, would be loſt in the repetition; 
for, as Mr. Dryden juſtly ſays— 


© ImperfeQ ſentences, and broken ſounds, 


© And nonſenſe, is the eloquence of love.“ 


After the firſt demonſtrations of their 
mutual joy on this meeting were over— 
Iwill not,” ſaid ſhe, © be ſo ungene- 
© rous to accuſe you of acrime of which 
© I know you clear. I diſcovered the 

melanchol ! occaſion which called you 


in ſuch haſte to London: but tell me, 


. 
6 
my dear Jeſſamy, continued ſhe, did 
© not your heart feel ſome anguiſh on 
finding yourſelf obliged to leave your 
© Celia juſt as you had prevailed upon 
© her to ſwear ſhe would be yours? 
He could not, without being guilty 
of as much ill manners as ingratitude, 
avoid pretending he had ſuffered greatly 
on that account: but, whatever was 
wanting of ſincerity in this aſſertion, he 
atoned for in the relation he made her 
of the pains he had taken in ſearching 
for her on his return to Oxford. 
She ae ee heartily at the detail he 
gave her of the converſation he had with 


- 


the countryman concerning her uncle 


Adams, and the affairs of his family : 
* And now, ſaid the, © I will make 
© you the confidante of every thing that 
, his happened to me fince I had the 
© pleaſure of ſeeing you. 

Jemmy then telling her it was a fa- 
vour for which he had the utmoſt im- 
patience, the immediately gave him the 
ſatis faction he deſired, . | 


THE HISTORY OF CELIA OF THE 
"WOODS, PROSECUTED IN THAT 
OF LADY HARDY, AND RELATED 
BY HERSELF TO JEMMY. 


J Will not,” ſaid ſhe, © poiſon the 
« ſweets of our preſent moments 

© with any deſcription of the bitter 
« pangs I ſuffered in not finding you, 
6 as 
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as I expected, in the wood: I had too 
much dependance on your love and 
honour to entertain one thought that 
this diſappointment was an act of 
your own choice; and therefore feared 
that you was either ſuddenly taken 
fick, or that ſome other ill accideat 
had befallen you, 2 
Under theſe apprehenſions ] paſſed 
the moſt cruel night that ever was; 
nor did the day bring me much more 
tranquillity: though 'I ſometimes 
flattered myſelf that buſineſs, com- 
pany» or ſome ſuch-like enemy to 

e, had kept you from me the even- 
ing before, and that you would not 
fail on this to come and make atone- 
ment for the diſquiet you had given 
me. 
« Accordingly, in this hope, I went, 
about the uſual hour, to the dear ſcene 
of our paſt meetings: I threw myſelf 
on the little hillock where we had fat; 
I kiſſed, I embraced, the tree you had 
leaned againſt; I invoked Love and 
all it's powers to bring my Jeſſamy 
once more to my arms; and ran to 
the entrance of the wood, and vainly 
ſtill expected your approach, IT en- 
vied the little birds that hopped a- 
mong the bouzhs above my head ; 
and wiſhed to be one of them, that I 
might fly to the place which I then 
thought contained you, and ſee in 
what manner you wereemployed. 
© T had like to have forgot,“ con- 
tinued ſhe, © I promiſed that I would 
not trouble you either with my grief 
or my deſpair; yet I am unwarily 
© running into a detail of both. Par- 
don me, my gear Jeſſamy, and pre- 
c pare to hear what contrivances my 
* paſſion for you inſpired me with. 

© It was almoſt dark when I left the 
© wood : my uncle was come out of the 
© grounds, and at home before me; he 
© chid me for being abroad ſo late; 
© but I made an excuſe which, though 
© not worth your hearing, paſſed well 
© enough upon him. I roſe very early 
© the next morning, and wrote a little 
© letter to you; but, when I had done, 
© knew not which way to convey it to 
© you; nor, indeed, how to direct it 
c properly, as I had never heard you 
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© ſay to which of the colleges you be- 


© longed. f 
© Reſolved, however, at any rate, and 
© whatever I did, to be ſatisfied con- 
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become of you, I went to Oxford, un- 
der pretence of buying ſomething I 
ood in need of, I was afraid and 
aſhamed to go to the univerſity, and 
aſk for you; but believing that you 
muſt be known in town, enquired at 
ſeveral great ſhops, but without any 
ſucceſs, till a perriwig-maker direct- 
ed me to go to a coffee-houſe, which 
he ſaid you uſed every day. 

Here I was informed, that you had 
been ſent for to London, on account 
of your father's indiſpoſition, and 
was gone the day before; but that 
not having quitted the univerſity, it 
was expected you would not long be 
abſent. This intelligence a little come 
forted me, and I returned with a ſa- 
tis faction in my mind, which I believe 
might ſpread a more than ordinary 
glee upon my countenance. g 

© But, however it was, my looks, it 
ſeems, were that day ordained to do 
for me what I never had vanity 
enough to expect from them. 

On my coming home, I found a 
chariot, with two footmen, waiting 
at our door, and within a very old 
grave gentleman buſy in diſcourſe 
with my uncle: the Jatter had ſome 
time before got a ſlip from a fine ex- 
otick plant out of a nobleman's gar- 
den, which he had reared to ſuch per- 
fection, that it was now loaded with 
flowers; and it was concerning the 
purchaſe of this, and ſome other cu- 
rioſities my uncle's nurſery afforded, 
that had brought this gueſt to our 
houſe. | 

© I fancy, my dear Jeſſamy, that you 
already imagine that the perſon I am 
ſpeaking of was no other than Sir 
Fhomes Hardy, whole wife I now 
am, and who you ſaw yeſterday with 
me at the auction: it was he indeed, 
whoſe heart, without deſigning it, I 
captivated at firſt ſight.” 

Jemmy on this could not forbear 


making compliments on the force of 
her charms; to which ſhe only replied, 
that of how great ſervice ſoever they had 
been to her intereſt, ſhe took no pleaſure 
in looking lovely in any eyes but thoſe 
of her dear Jeſſamy; and then went on 
with her diſcourſe. 


* cerning your health, and what was 


= 


© The old baranet,” reſumed ſhe, © had 
his eyes fixed upon me from the mo- 
ment I came into the room, and ſoon 
took an opportunity of aſking my un- 
cle if I was his daughter. No, 

3 « pleaſo 
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© pleaſe your honour,” replied he, ſhe 
© is only my niece. Farmer Adams, one 
« of your honour's tenants, is her fa- 
c ther. 

66 Oh, then,” cried Sir Thomas, I 
& ſuppoſe he has ſent her hither to be 
« out of the way of ſome handſome 
* ng. man or another whom ſhe may 
© have taken a liking to.”—* No, 
4 pleaſe your honour,” ſaid my uncle, 

© I hope the girl has no ſuch thoughts 
ce in her head as yet: my brother only 
46 lets her be here, out of kindneſs to 
© me, to look after my houſe.” 

A very pretty houſekeeper indeed,“ 
© rejoined Sir Thomas; and I do not 
„ doubt but ſhe manages as well as 
t can beexpeted.” —< For her years, 
& Sir,“ ſaid my uncle. I dare ſwear 
ce ſhe does, cried my new lover; © and, 
«© were it not for robbing you, I ſhould 
<« be glad to have ſuch a one to look 
«6 after my affairs.” 

© I could not forbear bluſhing ex- 
« ceſhvely at theſe words; though I 
< was far from imagining he had any 
« deſign in them: he ſaid no more, how- 
« ever, at that time; but having order- 
© ed my uncle to bring home the plants 
he had bought of him, went into his 
©* chariot, though not without giving 

me a very amorous look as he paſſed 
by. 

For my part, I ſhould have thought 
© no more of this ſtuff afterwards, but 
© was very much ſurprized when I ſaw 
him come again the next day; my 
© uncle happened to be abroad, and I 
© was ſitting alone at work in a little 
© room juſt by thedoor, which was wide 
© open, and he came directly in. 

4 Where is your uncle, my pretty 
«© maid?” ſaid he; © I would buy ſome 
e things of him.” I ated, that 
I believed he was not far off, and 

* would call the boy to go in ſearch 
of him. - It is no matter, re- 
turned he, taking hold of my hand to 
prevent my doing as J had ſaid; and, 
“ to tell you the truth, I am glad of 
« this opportunity of ſaying ſomething 
© to you that may be for your advan- 
« nes.” 

6 I wondered what he meant; but 
© ſat down again on his bidding me: 
he then told me I was a preity maid, 
and would be more pretty till, if I 
© was dreſſed as I ought to be. It is 
« a pity,” ſaid he, © that ſuch limbs 
as theſe mould he employed in any 
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& hard or ſervile work. I know very 


„well, that neither your father nor 
« your uncle are able to do much for 


« you; therefore, if you will be one of 
« my family, you fhall eat and drink 
% of the beſt, have fine cloaths, and 
& have no buſineſs but to ſee that tlie 
« ſervants do theirs.” | 
© To all this I anſwered, that I was 
© very much obliged to his honour for 
© the offer he made me, but that I was 
© not accuſtomed to the ways of gentle- 


© men, and in no reſpe& qualified for 


© the place he mentioned. h 
«© Yes, my dear girl,” cried he,“ you 
6 are ſufficiently qualified for every 
& thing I ſhall require of you.” In 
© ſpeaking theſe words, he threw his 
© withered arms about my neck, and 
© kiſſed me with a vchemence which one 
© would not think his years capavle of. 


© I proteſt to you, continued ſhe, ' 


that I was ſo fooliſh as not to appre- 
hend the baſe deſign he had upon me, 
till this laſt action convinced me of 
it. I ſtruggled, and got looſe from 
an embrace which was then ſo deteſt- 
able to me; I told him that I was not 
for his purpoſe, and that I never 
would be the wicked creature he would 
© have me. 

& You are a little fool, and do not 
« conſider the value of the offer you re- 
« ject,“ ſaid he, throwing a handful 
© of guineas into my lap, „See here; 
« your pocket ſhall be always filled 
«& with theſe, to diſpoſe of as yuu think 
« fit; you ſhall have what you pleaſe, 
« do what you pleaſe, command me 
% and my whole eitate; I delire only a 
6 little love in recompenſe.“ 

“ I deſpiſe all you can give or pro- 
«© miſe,“ anſwered I; * therefore take 
* back your gold, or I ſhall throw it 
© out of doors, for your ſervants to pick 
« up: poor as I am, I will not ſell my 
— ----- 

© It was not in this manner, my 
© Jeſſamy,” purſued ſhe, looking fond- 
ly on him, that I withftood the at- 
© tempts you made upon my virtue. 
© How wide is the difference between 
© love and intereſt! My old baronet, 
© however, took my behaviour as the 
effect of the moſt pure and perfect 
© virtue; he was both amazed ayd 
© charmed with 'it; and, approaching 
© me with looks as reſpectful as 97 
© had lately been preſuming—“ Well, 


«© my lovely maid,” faid he “T will 


„ not 
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© not henceforward go about to ſeduce 
cc your innocence: I love you; but will 
« endeavour to conquer my deſires.“ 
© I anſwered in a tone pretty rude, I 
© believe, that it was the only thing 
© he could oblige me in; on which he 
© ſtood in a conſiderative poſture for 


© ſome moments: at laſt, coming out of 


© it“ Celia,” ſaid he, looking ear- 
© neſtly on my face, © it is my deſire to 
& do every thing to oblige you; and, 
& ſince that will do it, ſhall come here 
ec no more.“ With theſe words he 
turned from me, and it was with much 
© ado I prevailed on bim to take up his 
© money; but I proteſted a ſingle piece 
© ſhould not remain behind.” 

Her ladyſhip was going on, but Mrs. 
Commode, who was all complaiſance, 
came in with tea, which occaſioned a 
ſmall interruption; after which ſhe re- 
ſumed her diſcourſe, as will be ſeen in 
the next chapter. 


4 


CHAP. XXV, 


CONTAINS THE SEQUEL OF LADY 
HARDY'S STORY, WITH OTHER 
MATTERS OF SOME CONSE»= 
QUENCE, 


AVE R my old baronet had left 
© me,” ſaid ſhe, * and I had lei- 
ſure to reflect on what had paſſed, 
though I was far from repenting of 
having refuſed the offer he had made 
of living with him; yet, to confeſs 
the truth, I thought there was no ne- 
ceſſity for giving myſelf the grand 
airs I had done, and that I might have 
taken the gold he would have forced 
upon me, without any breach either 
of my modeſty or virtue: but this it 
was which, as he has ſince told me, 
gave him ſo high an opinion of my 
ſpirit and delicacy, as made him think 
me worthy of the dignity he was de- 
termined to raiſe me to. 

© The third day after that in which 
he had been with me, a man and horſe 
arrived from my father, with orders 
to bring me home directly. I cannot 
tell whether myſelf or uncle were moſt 
ſurprized at this meſſage, but am cer- 
© tain that both of us were very much 
© ſo. Sure,“ ſaid he, brother does 
& not intend to take her from me with- 
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cout letting me know, that I might 
Lt provide for myſelf.” | 


I] can ſay nothing to that,” replied 
© the fellow; © but I believe ſhe will 
© not come back in haſte; for he bid me 
tell her ſhe muſt. bring all the things 
% away that ſhe has here.” This con- 
© vincing him that my father had in- 
© deed taken it into his head to keep me 
© at home, he complained bitterly of 
© his unkindneſs, and aſked the man a 

© thouſandqueſtions concerning my be. 
ing ſent for ſo ſuddenly away, in none 
of which the other was able to give 
him any ſatis fact ion. 

© I was all this while in tears, which 

my uncle, poor man, imputed to my 

good-nature and ſorrow for leaving 
him thus deſtitute; but, alas! they 
proceeded from a cauſe very different 
from what he imagined, that of being 
obliged to remove ſo much farther 
from the only place where I could 

ever hope to ſee my dear Jeſſamy again. 

© But there was no remedy; the or- 

ders I had received muſt be ſubmit- 

ted to: I therefore went up to my 

room; packed up my little wardrobe, 

which I gave to the man to put be- 

fore him; took leave of my uncle; 

got upon the pillion; and, with an 

aking heart, trotted towards home as 

faſt as the horſe, thus loaded, could 

carry us. 

On my arrival, I found my father 

waiting at the door to receive me: he 

lifted me off the horſe himſelf; kiſſed 

me; ſaid I was a good girl for mak - 

ing ſuch haſte to come when he ſenr 

for me: in fine, I never remember ts 

have ſeen him in ſuch a humour in 

© my whole life. My mother was the 

© ſame: ſhe catched me in her arms as 

© ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, and cried “ My 

« dear Celia, thou wert born to be a 

4 blefling to us ali!” I was ſtrangely 

© ſurprized at all this complaiſance and 

© joy; but as my parents made many 

© circumlocutions in their diſcourſe be- 
© fore they informed me of the motive, 
© I will tell it you in a more brief man- 
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Sir Thomas Hardy, it ſeems, had 
© been with my father; told him he had 
© ſeen me at my uncle's; that he liked 
© me; and, if he would give his con- 
c ſent, would marry me, as ſoon as 
© things could be got ready for that 
« purpoſe. You may be ſure my fa- 
© ther did not make many words to this 
© bargain: and it was agreed between 
© them, that I ſhould be immediately 

82 6s ſens 
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ſent for home, in order to be cloath- 


ing to enjoy. 
s "TI he aint T was in at hear 
ing all this is impoſſible to beexpreſs- 
ed; I ſhall therefore only ſay, that it 
was ſuch as almoſt turned my brain, 
and for a good while allowed me not 
the power of knowing whether I was 
moſt pleaſed or troubled at an event ſo 
prodigious. 
© Early the next morning a ſervant 
belonging to my lover brought me a 
portmanteau,in which I found ſeveral 
rolls of various coloured ſilks; a git 
deal of lace and Dreſden work, with 
ſome pieces of Holland of an extra- 
ordinary fineneſs: in the pormanteau 
was alſo a ſmall ivory caſket, con- 
taining a gold repeating watch and 
equipage ; a ſet of diamond buckles 
for my ſtays; a large pearl necklace 
with a ſolitaire, and ſeveral other trin- 
kets of a conſiderable value. 
© You may believe,” continued ſhe, 
that my eyes were dazzled with the 
ſight of ſuch things as I had never 
ſeen in my whole life before; but I 
had ſcarce time to examine them tho- 
roughly before Sir Thomas came him- 
ſelf to viſit me: he told me he was 
lad to ſee me at home, and aſked me 
. [ liked the preſents he had made. 
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courage enough to reply, that I liked 
them very well, eſpecially as they were 
accompanied with honourable inten- 
tions. This anſwer pleaſed him ſo 
much, that tie could not forbear tak- 
ing me in his arms, though my fax 
ther and mother were in the room, 
ſaying at the ſame time“ My dear 
« girl, I have nothing for thee but the 
“ moſt honourable intentions; and 
. what I have given thee now are mere 
& trifles in compariſon of what I will 
c hereafter make thee miſtreſs of.“ 
He ſtaid with us near two hours; 
and, be fore he went away, gave my mo- 
© ther fifty guineas, to pay for making 
© my cloaths, and to provide for me 
© ſuch other things as ſhe ſhould find 
o 
c 
c 
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neceflary, earneſtly recommending to 
her to get all ready for our marriage 
with as much ſpeed as poſſible. 

ie might have ſpared himſelf the 
trouble of this injunction; for never 
< were two people more eagerly anxious 
© for any thing than my poor father 
and mother to ſee me diſpoſed of in a 


ed according to the ſtation I was go- 
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I was very much confounded; but bad 
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© manner ſo infinitely beyond all they 
could have hoped. The perſons em- 
© ployed in equipping me were ſo much 
© preſſed, and fo well paid, that in a 
very few days nothing was wanting 
© for my nuptials, which were celcbrat- 
ed by the parſon of the pariſh at my 
c father's houſe; after which I was car- 
© ried to that which is now my home, 
and as pleafant a ſeat as any in the 
© whole county. 
© During the firſt week of our mar- 
riage, my head was ſo taken up with 
the coach and fix; number of my 
ſervants; the magmficence of eve- 
ry thing about me; the title of my La- 
dyſhip; and the compliments made on 
that occaſion; that I thought of no- 
thing but my new grandeur: but all 
theſe things became leſs dazzling to 
me as they grew more cuſtomary; and 
all my reliſh for them vaniſhed with 
their novelty. 
The idea of my dear Jeſſamy now 
returned to my remembrance; I ſigh- 
ed; I languiſhed; and thought I could 
have exchanged all my preſent opu- 
lence for one ſoft hour of love with 
that firſt and only charmer of my foul. 
* My huſband's fondneſs for me en- 
creaſed every day; but, alas! the en- 
dearments of a man of his years are 
rather diſguſtful than agreeable; and 
I have often wiſhed, that as it is im- 
poſſible I ſhould ever have any love 
for him, that he had leſs for me, in 
© ſpite of the advantages I receive by it. 
In this manner, my dear Jeſſamy,” 
added ſhe, * I paſſed two whole years, 
quite hopeleſs of ever taſting more 
* {ſubſtantial joys, till buſineſs calling 
© Sir Thomas to London, chance has 
© bleſt me with the ſight of him who 
© never has been abſent from my mind.” 
Jemmy, perceiving ſhe had done, 
thanked her for the gratification of his 
curioſity, and the ſhare he had in her re- 
membrance; and then reminded her, 
that at the laſt meeting in the wood ſhe 
had made a promiſe to him, which he 
had now a right to claim the perform- 
ance of, | | 
© If I had not intended to pay my 
© debt,” replied ſhe with a ſmile, «I 
© ſhould certainly have avoided the pre- 
© ſence of my ereditor.— When, then, 
cried he, where ſhall we meet? for 
© I ſuppoſe this is no proper place for 
© the continuance of our interviews.“ 
Lou are miſtaken, ſaid ſhe; * Mrs. 
s Comode 
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c Comode and I know each other per- 
© fectly well; Sir Thomas carried me 
to Tunbridge laſt year; ſhe kept a 
ſhop there at that time; I bought all 
my things of her, and we ſoon grew 
very intimate; on my coming to town 
I renewed my acquaintance with her; 
and am very ſure of her readineſs to 
oblige me in every thing I defire. 

© It falls ont a little unlucky, in- 
deed,” purſued ſhe, © that we could 
not go up ſtairs to-day; but it ſeems 
ſome other company had appointed to 
drink tea there before Mrs. Cumode 
knew any thing of our coming.” 

He then begged ſhe would prefix a 
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time for their happy meeting: on which 


ſhe told him, that ſhe was to go the 
next morning to ſee Windſor Caſtle, 
and that Sir Thomas propoſed ſtaying 
there two or three days; but that as ſoon 
as they returned, he might be ſure the 
would fly to her dear Jeſſamy, with a 
tranſport atleaſt equal to his own. 

© But how ſhall I be appriſed,” cried 
he; © how know when to expect the 
© bliſsful moment? —“ I have a con- 
© trivance for that,* anſwered ſhe; © I 
6 will ſend a little note to Mrs. Comode, 
© which you may either call for here, 
© or ſhe ſhall leave for you on your giv- 
c ing her your directions.“ a 


« I will not give her that trouble,” 


ſaid he, nor fail to wait on her every 
morning till the dear mandate ſhall 
© arrive, — Then I will take care,” re- 
joined ſhe, * to ſend the evening before, 
in order to prevent you from being 
« previouſly engaged elſewhere.” 
Jemmy was beginning toexpreſs him- 


ſelf in a very tender manner on this oc- 


caſion, when the door immediately flew 
open, and a lady ruſhed into the room; 


_ perceiving company there, ſhe ſtaid not 


a quarter of a minute, yet long enough 
to put them both into a good deal of 
confuſion, eſpecially Jemmy, who by 
his momentary glance, diſcovered ſhe 
was one whom 2 had often ſeen with 
Jenny. 

This was, indeed, that ſame officious 
friend, who had told Jenny the manner 
in which ſhe had ſurprized him; but 
had he known with what moderation 


that lady received the intelligence, it 


would have added, if poflible, to the 
love and admiration he had for her. 
But whatever vexation this accident 
might give him on his own account, he 
took care to conceal it under the ap- 


V 


pearance of bis great concern for the 
_— of his dear Lady Hardy, 

o, after the firſt hurry of her ſpirita 
was over, ſeemed perfectly eaſy, and en- 
deayoured to make him ſo, ſiying, that 
as ſhe had been but three weeks in 
town, and knew very few people in it, 
ſhe did not apprehend any danger from 
this intruſion, 

He gave but little attention to what 
ſhe ſaid on this ſubject; ſecond thoughts 
made him repent his promiſe of calling 
every day at Mrs. Comede's, as there 
was more than a poſſibility of being met 
there again by the lady who had juſt 
left them, or of being ſeen by ſome 
other of Jenny's acquaintance. 

As ſoon as Mrs. Comode had gotrid 
of her cuſtomer, ſhe came in and made 
an apology for what had happened, by 
relating the accident of the garter, as 
the lady had told it her, aſſuring them 
withal, that the next time they did her 
the honour of a viſit, ſhe would take 
care they ſhould not be interrupted, 

Lady Hardy then told her, they had 
been ſettling a correſpondence together, 
and was going to ſay in what manner it 
was to be conducted; but Jemmy pre- 
vented her, by crying out—* Hold, 
Madam, bulineſs or company may 
© detain me from receiving your lady- 
© ſhip's commands ſo ſoon as they ar- 
rive. I ſhould be glad, therefore, that 
« Mrs. Comode would be at the pains 
© to {end them directly to me.“ 

The obliging ſhop-keeper replied, 
that ſhe ſhould always take a pleaſme 
in ſerving Lady Hardy, or any of her 


friends; on which he told her his name, 


and that of the ſtreet wherein he lived. 
After this nothing material paſſes; 
and Lady Hardy not judging it proper 
to ſtay abroad too Jong, the lovers ſepa- 
rated with a mutual expeRation of ſee- 
ing each other again at the ſame place 


in a few days, 


CHAP. XXVLI. 


WILL, IN SOME MEASURE, CONTRI- 
BUTE TO RECONCILE JEMMY TO 
THOSE WHO MAY HAVE BEEN O- 
FENDED WITH HIM, 


H OW much ſoever Jemmy might 
be envied by the young amorous 
ſparks of the town for the adventure he 
was now engaged in, yet certain it — 
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he felt leſs ſatis faction in it than might 
have been expected, either from his own 
years and warmth of conſtitution, or 
from the beauty and love of his miſ- 
treſs. . 

Celia of the Woods, it is true, had 
at firſt fight inſpired him with very 
ftrong deſires; but then it was a tran- 
ſient flame, a ſudden flaſh of jaclina- 
tion, which ceaſed on being abſent from 
the object; the idea of her charms had 
been long ſince forgot; and if it return- 
ed, on finding her again in the perſon 
of Lady Hardy, it was but a faint re- 
ſemblance of what he felt before, and 
could be called little more than the ghoſt 
of his firſt paſſion. 

The reaſon of this is pretty evident; 
there is a charm in innocence more at- 
tracting to a nice and delicate heart than 
any other perfection whatſoever: the 
harmleſs ſimplicity of the rural maid 
was not only now all loſt in the fine la- 
dy, but exchanged for a certain bold- 
neſs of looks and behaviour, and a ſpi- 
rit for intrigue, no way engaging to 
the penetrating Jemmy. | 
Beſides, it muſt be remembered, that 
when he firſt ſaw Celia he was two years 

ounger, and conſequently had leſs ſo- 
Baty, and, perhaps, a leſs ſenſibility of 
the merits of Jenny than he has ſince 
acquired, by being a more conſtant wit- 
neſs of them: to this may alſo be add- 
ed, that an amour with Lady Hardy was 
not a thing of his own ſeeking, but ra- 
ther. in a manner forced upon him; a 
circumſtance which, in moſt men, would 
have deſtroyed a great pat of the reliſh 
for it. | 

From all that has been ſaid, it may 
very juſtly be concluded, that Jemmy 
conſidered the affair he was entering in- 
to only as a mere matter of amuſement 
for his ſenſes, without allowing it any 
ſhare in the affections of his mind; and 
it is a point which might bear ſome diſ- 
pute, whether, had the buſineſs which 
ſo long detained him in London been 
compleated, he would have ſtaid one 
day longer in reſpe& to Lady Hardy, 
or have rather choſe to have gone di- 
rectly down to Bath. | 

An accident altogether unexpected, 
however, prevented him from being 

ut to the trial, and left him not at li- 

erty to do either the one or the other, 
by ſnatching him away at once from 
the purſuit both of his honourable and 
diſhonourable flame, 
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The buſineſs he had ſo much com- 
plained of was adjuſted while Lady 
Hardy was at Windſor, and he now had 
it in his power either to wait her return 
to London or to go down to Bath: he 
was, perhaps, debating within himſelf 
which of theſe two he ſhould do, when 
he received a billet from Mrs. Comode, 
with a ſmall piece of paper incloſed in 
it; that from Mrs. Comode contained 
thele lines. 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, E5Q. 


© HONOURED SIR, 
I Juſt now have received the incloſed 
from the lady you know of: it 
was brought by her footman, unſeal- 
ed as you ſee, and addreſſed to me to 
prevent ſuſpicion: her ladyſhip has a 
world of wit; but you will eaſily 
comprehend the meaning, and not 
fail to favour with your company, at 
the appointed hour, thoſe who ſo 
much deſire it. I am, with the pro- 
foundeſt reſpect, honoured Sir, your 
moſt devoted, and moſt faithful fer - 
vant, 


* 
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© P.S. You may depend, Sir, that 
* every thing ſhall be ordered ſo 
© as you may be here in all the 
© privacy you can wiſh.” 


In the other piece of paper he found 
theſe words, 


© TO MRS. COMODE, 


© DEAR MRS. COMODE, 

I Came laſt night from Windſor, and 
* bam in prodigious want of a new 
robe de chambre, for I am quite 
weary and ſick of thoſe I have by me; 
therefore pray get me ſome patterns 
of ſilks, ſuch as you think I ſhall 
like. I will be with you to-morrow 
at five o'clock, preciſely, to make my 
choice. I am, dear Comode, 
yours, 


= 
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HARDY. 


© P. 8. Be ſure you do not fail to 
« get the ſilks ready againſt I 
come. 


Whatever uncertainty his mind was 
in before, this turned the balance, and 
he ſent his compliments by the bearer 
i | | te © 
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to Mrs. Comode, with an aſſurance 
that he would wait on her as ſhe deſired: 
but he had ſcarce diſpatched this meſ- 
ſage, when a footman belonging to one 
Mr. Ellwood came to let him know his 
maſter entreated his company imme - 
diately at his houſe, on buſineſs of the 
utmoſt importance. 

This Mr. Ellwood was one of thoſe 
gentlemen who had been appointed by 
Jemmy's father for the truſtees and 
guardians of his minority. He was a 
man of great fortune, great abilities, 
and yet greater integrity: our young 
hero had a thouſand obligations to him, 
particularly in relation to that perpiex- 
ing affair he had lately been involved 
in, and which he could not fo eaſily 
have accompliſhed without his kind aſ- 
ſiſtance. | 

The eldeſt ſon of this worthy per- 
| ſon had been a fellow collegian with 
Jemmy: they had lived together in the 
moſt perfe& harmony while at the uni- 
verlity; nor had the friendſhip between 
them flackened ſince their quitting it. 
They had not now ſeen each other for 
a conſiderable time, the old gentleman, 
who lived for the moſt part at his ſeat 
in Bedfordſhire, having ſent for his 
ſon, in order to make his addreſſes to a 
young lady of that county, an heireſs 

to a large eftate, 

The attachment Jemmy had to this 


family made him preſently comply with | 


the ſummons that had been ſent him. Mr. 
Ellwood hearing he was come, met him 
at the top of the ſtairs, and with a 
countenance which expreſſed the inward 
ſatisfaction of his mind—* Dear Mr. 
Jeſſamy,' cried he, I have news to 
© tell you, which I am certain you 
© will participate in the joy of; my 
© boy has gained his point, the Jady 
© has conſented, and we mult go and 
« ſee them tacked together.” 

Jemmy had heard much talk of this 
courtſhip, and that it went on very ſuc- 
ceſsfully, but did not think it had been 
ſo near a concluſion: he expreſſed, how- 
ever, the intereſt he took in fo felict- 
tous an event in terms the moſt obliging 
and ſincere. | 

© doubt not,” ſaid Mr. Ellwood, 
© but the goodneſs of your heart makes 
© you pleaſed with every thing that 
6 3 pleaſure to your friends: but 
this is not all we require of you; 
< Harry muſt needs have you as a wit - 


© neſs of his marriage; he preſles mme 


« 


© to engage you to accompany me to 
© Ham-Hall; and here is a letter. for 
© you, which he ſent incloſed in mine; 
I have not been ſo curious or ſo ill- 
* mannered as to open it; but I ſuppoſe 
it is on the account I mention: pray, 
© fee whether I am miſtaken.” 

Jemmy having taken the letter out of 
his hand, inſtantly broke the ſeal, ang 
read aloud as follows 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ. 


e DEAR FRIEND, 
, I Have now done with hopes, fears, 
* and ſuſpence; the angel I fo long 
© ſolicited has at laſt conſented to be 
© mine, and I am ſhortly to enjoy a 
© happineſs which can have no alloy 
© but the want of your preſence. 
© I would fain flatter myſelf, that 
the earneſt deſire I have to ſee you on 
this bleſt occaſion will be ſufficient to 
bring you to Ham-Hall; but left I 
ſhould be too vain 1n this point, have 
entreated my father, whoſe influence 
is queſtionleſs more powerful, to omit 
nothing which may engage you to 


remain, with the greateſt ſincerity, 
dear Jeſſamy, your moſt affectionate 
friend, and very humble ſervant, 
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© HL ELLWOOPD.' 


This invitation very much diſcon- 
certed Jemmy: the regard he had for 


thoſe that made it, rendered him very 


unwilling to deny, and the double obli- 
gation he had laid himſelf under, firſt 


of meeting Lady Hardy at Mrs, Co- 


mode's, and ſecondly of going down to 
Bath, made him not well know how to 
comply. 
Mr. Eilwood, on perceiving he pauſed 
and ſeemed in ſome dilemma, told him 
he would have no denial, and remon- 
ſtrated to him that he could have no 
engagements in town with any perſons 
who were more truly his friends than 
thoſe that now deſired his company in 
Bedfordſhire. 3 
Jemmy was a little aſhamed at the 
reluctance he had ſhewn to this journey, 
and could find no better excuſe for it 
than that which was indeed the chief 
motive, his having promiſed Jenny to 
follow her to Bath, and the expectation 
he knew ſhe was in every day of ſeeing 
him arrive, | | 
0 


accompany him; and in expectation ' 
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© If that be all,” cried the old gen- 
tleman, the difficulty is eaſily remov- 
© ed; you have only to write to her, and 
© relate the occaſion that keeps you 
© from her ſomewhat longer than you 
© intended; and I will anſwer for her 
© ſhe has good-nature enough to pardon 
© you.” 

Jemmy being ſtil] deſirous of finding 
ſome excuſe to avoid this invitation, 
repeated the diſcourſe he had with Mr. 
| — and the report which was 
ſpread about town in relation to his 
ſuppoſe infidelity to Jenny, urging the 
neceliity of his being with her before 
ſhe ſhould hear any thing of it. 

Mr. Ellwood laughed at the appre- 


henſions he diſcovered on this account; 


replied, that it was not likely that ſuch 
an idle ſtory ſhould be told her, eſpe- 
cially while ſhe remained at ſo great a 
diſtance from the place where it was 


invented: © But in caſe, continued 


he, any malicious perſon ſhould con- 
© vey the ſcandal to her, as the thing is 
© utterly without foundation, it may 
© be eaſily diſproved when you come 
together, and ſhe would allow it a 


© weakneſs in herſelf to have given cre- 


E dit to it.“ 

This, with ſome other arguments, 
aſſiſted by Jemmy's own unwillingneſs 
to diſoblige him, ſoon decided the mat- 
ter; and as Mr. Ellwood ſaid he pur- 


| Poled to ſet out early the next morning, 


Jenny's lover took his leave to make 
what preparations were neceſſary for 


bis departure, as well as to give an ac- 


count to both his miſtreſſes of what had 
happened, : 


CHAP. XXVIL 
CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER PARTI- 


CULARS, A MORE FULL EXPLA- 
NATION OF JEMMY'SINNOCENCE 


IN SOME THINGS WHICH HAD 


VERY MUCH THE APPEARANCE 
OF BEING CRIMINAL, 


EMMY had no ſooner taken leave 
of Mr. Ellwood, than he wrote to 
Lady Hardy, telling her, that an un- 
avoidable neceſſity had torn him from 
his wiſhes; that he was compelled to 
go into the country the next morning, 


and conſequently muſt be deprived of 
the pleaſure of meeting her, as he had 


hoped, according to appointment; but 


added, that he ſhould return in a v 
ſhort time, and then enjoy the happi- 
neſs he languiſhed for. This he 1n- 
c'oled in another to Mrs. Comode, with 
an entreaty that ſhe would convey it as 
directed with all expedition and ſecreſy. 
That neceſſary friend diſcharged the 
truſt repoſed in her with ſo much dili- 
gence, that on his coming home pretty 
early from Vauxhall, where he had 
been that evening with ſome company, 
he found a letter from Mrs. Comode, 
with another incloſed in it from Lady 
Hardy, in anſwer to his billet; the 
contents of both were as follow. 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ. 


© HONOURED SIR, . 
| I Know not what you will find in 
the incloſed, though it was wrote 
at my houſe, and I ſaw it wetted 
with tears, falling from a pair of the 
moſt beautiful eyes in the world, I 
doubt not, however, but you will 
ſoon dry them up: it would, indeed, 
be a great pity, that two ſuch charm- 
ing perſons ſhould have any cauſe of 
complaint againſt each other, You 
will pardon this freedom, as it ſprings 
from my zeal for your future happi- 
neſs, to which you may aſſure your- 
ſelf I ſhall always be proud to con- 
tribute; being with the moſt profound 
reſpect, honoured Sir, your very faith- 
« ful, and obſequious feryant, | 


© B. COMODE.' 


A 
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By this prelude he eafily gueſſed 
what was the purport of the other, fe 
was not ſurprized at the reproaches it 
contained, h 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ. 


C SIRg 
I Have juſt now received yours by 
the hands of Mrs. Comode; and 
Sir Thomas being abroad, I have the 
opportunity of diſburdening myſelf 
of ſome part of that mingled afto- 
niſhment and grief your cruel epiſtle 
has involved me in. Oh, Mr. Jeſ- 
ſamy! how can you treat with ſuch 
indifference a woman who loves you 
to diſtraction! Nothing but yourſelf 
could ever made me believe you were 
capable of behaving towards me in 


« this manner, Is this the effect of all 


* 
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© your ſoft expreſſions? Is this the re- 
* compence of the fondneſs I have 
© (ſhewn to you? You find me ready to 
* ritk every thing for you, virtue, duty, 
© reputation; nay, the dangers of eter- 
© nal ruin are too weak to deter me from 
« flying into your arms: ſhould any 
© other engagement, then, any buſineſs, 
© any pleaſure, have the power to 
© ſnatch you from me? The excuſes 
© you make might have paſſed well 
© enough with me when I was the 1g- 
© norant.unjudging Celia of the Woods; 
but time, reading, and obſervation, 
has now informed me better; and I 
know what a woman has a right to 
expect from the man who has a real 
paſſion for her; but I ſee you are in- 
ſenſible, ungrateful, yet ſtill I love 
you; and, in ſpite of my reſentment, 
cannot help wiſhing you a proſperous 
journey, and a ſafe return. You pro- 
miſe me that it ſhall be ſpeedy; but 
I know not how to give credit to 
your words: the ſooner you come 
back, however, the more you will be 
entitled to the forgiveneſs of your 
© too much devoted 
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6 CELIA.“ 


pP. 8. Sir Thomas talks of ſtaying 
in London all next winter. This 
© would be joy ful news to me in- 
© deed, if ] could flatter myſelf 
© with a belief you wiſhed it ſo; 
© but dare not hope too much, af- 
© ter the cruel diſappointment 
© you have given me.“ 


Till thereceipt of this, Jemmy thought 
he had done with Lady Hardy till his 
return from Bedford{hire; but he now 


found himſelf under a neceſſity either 


of writing to her again, or of giving 
her cauſe to complain of his want of 
politeneſs as well as love. 

With the pleaſures of an amorous 
intrigue there will be always ſome mix- 
ture of fatigue. Jemmy loved to enjoy 
the one, but was not of. a humour to 
endure much of the other, eſpecially at 
preſent ; ant the tender reproaches and 
accuſation in this letter ſeemed to him 
ſo many impertinences, which he would 
gladly have been able to diſpenſe with 
himſelf from anſwering. 

He was alſo obliged to write to Jenny 
that ſame night, in order to give her an 
account of the motive that carried him 
to Ham-Hall, at the very inſtant he was 


about to gratify his inclinations in fol- 
lowing her to Bath; but this was a 
taſk which he was far from feeling any 
reluctance in the performance of: fo 
widely different are the effects of an 
honourable and a diſhonourable paſ- 
ſion! 5 

This put me in mind of a very juſt, 
as well as beautiful, hieroglyphick, 
which I once ſaw among the paintings 
of Titian. The capital figures in the 
piece were two Cupids, the one coming 
down from Jupiter in a milk-white 
robe, his ſparkling eyes wide- open, and 
garlands in his hands, of freſh and un- 
mixed ſweets, ready to crown the brows 
of every faithful votary: the other in a 
garment of a- duſky yellow, ſpattered 
all over with black, ſeemed aſcending 
from the earth; condenſed vapours en- 
circled his head, a bandage covered his 
eyes, and in his impure hands were 
wreaths of half-ſhed faded roſes, thin - 
ly blended with thorns and prickly bri- 
ars. | 
The ancients were extremely fohd of 
expreſſing their deſigns by emblems ; 
and this cuſtom, which is as old as the 
Syriac and Chaldean, is ſtill retained, 


throughout the greateſt part of Europe, 


in the devices on their ſhields; ſo that, 
by looking on the eſcutcheon of any fa- 
mily, it is eaſy to know for what great 
action it was at firſt diſtinguiſhed, And 
this, methinks, ſhould remind thoſe 
who wear them to act in ſuch a manner 
as may render themſelves worthy of the 
honours acquired for them by their pro- 
genitors ; otherwiſe they are no more, 
according to the words of a late author, 
than— | 


© Dignify'd dregs of Britain's fallen race, 
© Honour's dithonour, and Fame's laſt diſ- 
grace. | 


But this is not a work in which re- 
monſtrances are to be expected, nor per- 
haps would be greatly reliſhed ; I ſhall 
therefore leave the world ſuch as it is, 
and, without being much of a prophet, 
one may ſay, is like tobe, and return to 
the ſubject of my hiſtory. 

Jemmy wrote a long letter to his dear 
Jenny; in which he acquainted her with 
all the particulars relating to the jour- 
ney he was about to take, in compli- 
ance with Mr. Ellwood's invitations; 
and expreſſed the utmolt dijcontent ar 
an accident which hindered him from 

E going 
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going to Bath ſo ſoon as he deſigned, 
and hoped to have done. 


Having finiſhed this, he ſet himfelf , 


about anſwering the complaint of Lady 
Hardy; which he did in terms that have 
no occaſion to be repeated, this letter 
having been already inſerted in the fifth 
chapter of this volume; to which, if 
the reader takes the troublè to turn 
back, he will eably perceive to be the 
ſame that, by one of the caprices' of 
fortune, fell into the hands of Jenny, 
and threw her into the condition there 
deſcribed. 

Jemmy, in this point, ated like ſome 
careleſs apothecarics, who, by fixing 
wrong labels on the potions they pre- 
pare, frequently deſtroy one patient by 
what would have given relief to ano- 
ther: ſo he, having ſealed both the 
letters before he wrote the ſuperſcrip- 
tion of either, directed that he deſigned 
for Jenny to Lady Hardy; and, by 
conſequence, that for Lady Hardy to 
Jenny. 

Quite ignorant of the miſchief his in- 
advertency would occafion, he ſent a 
ſervant with theſe diſpatches; the one 
to be left at Mrs. Comode's, and the 
other at the poſt-houſe. 

About five the next morning, the im- 
eee, Mr. Ellwood called on him in 

is travelling coach. What unwilling- 

neſs ſoever he had teſtified for this ex- 
pedition, he had taken care that every 
thing neceffary tor it ſhould be prepared 
againſt the coming of his friend; ſo be- 
ing entirely ready, they ſet out together 
immediately, attended by the ſervants 
belonging to both of them. 

The coachman having orders to make 
all the ſpeed he could, the horſes being 
full of ſpirit, the road good, and no 
bad accident retarding the progreſs of 

their journey, they arrived at Ham- 

Hall that ſame evening; where it is 
not to be doubted - but they were re- 
ceived by the intended bridegroom with 
all demonſtrations imaginable of joy; 
of duty to the one, and affeRion to the 
other. ; 

The wedding was not ſolemnized till 
two days after, on account of ſome 
writings which had waited for the old 
gentleman to ſign, he having agreed to 
ſettle a pretty large eſtate upon his ſon 
at this marriage. | 

I will not trouble my reader with 
any deſcription of theſe nuptials, though 
they were celebrated with as much mog- 
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nificence as the rank of the perſons, and 
the place they were in, would admit of, 
without incurring the cenſure of va- 
nity andoſtentation. Jemmy ſtaid there 
eight days, and was then obliged to tear 
himſelf away from his kind hoſts, who 
would not have ſuffered him to part fo 
ſoon but on the ſcore of his impatience 
to be with Jenny, and the reaſons he had 
given Mr. Ellwood for it, 


C HAP. XXVIII. 


TREATS OF SUCH THINGS AS THE 
AUTHOR IS PRETTY WELL CON- 
VINCED, FROM A LONG SERIES 
OF ORSERVATIONS ON THE HU- 

' MAN MIND, WILL AFFORD MORE 
PLEASURE THAN OFFENCE, EVEN 
AMONG 
MOST AFFECT A CONTRARY SEN 

 SATION., 


He W ſtrangely ignorant are we of 
our own hearts! How weak a de- 
pendance is there to be placed upon our 
beſt reſolves! So true is this maxim of 
Mr. Dryden 


© Men are but children of a larger growth; 
Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, 
© And ful} as craving too, and full as vain.” 


Who that has heard with what re- 
luctance Jemmy went down to Bed. 
fordſhire, the inſenſibility he expreſſed 
for all the gaieties and pleaſures of th: 
nuptial feaſt, and the impatience he ha- 
to take his leave of friends who ſo much 
deſired and valued his company; who, 
I fay, that has been informed of all 
this, but would have thought that, ac- 
cording to the promiſe he had made ta 
Jenny in his letter to her from Ham- 
Hall, he would have done little more in 
London than juſt paſs through it in his 
way to Bath? | 

Yet ſee the ſwift viciſſitude, and how 
ſuddenly the rolling tide of inclination 
is capable of overturning thoſe defigns 
which even we ourſelves have believed. 
were founded on the moſt ſolid baſis, 
and impoſſible to be ſhaken! 

But I will not detain the attention of 
my readers with any ſuperfluous re- 
marks of my own ; the fact I am going 
to relate will be ſufficient of itſelf to 
prove the uncertain ſtate of human re- 
ſolution, and may ſerve to abate the 

pride 


SOME OF THOSE WHO 


he 
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pride of thoſe who depend too much on 
their own ſtrength of mind. 

Jemmy, who, during his ſtay in the 
country, had his whole ſoul abſorbed, 
as it were, in the thoughts of his dear 
and deſerving Jenny, had no ſooner 
reached London than his ſtability be- 
gan to ſlacken; and, though he did not 
ceaſe to love her with the ſame tender- 

-neſs as ever, yet that burning impa- 
tience he had ſo lately felt to be with 
her became leſs fierce on ſomething 
coming in his way which, till he ſaw, 
had almoſt ſlipped his memory. 

He came to town in a poſt-chaiſe : 
but how his inclinations ftood in re- 
gard to Lady Hardy, cr whether he 
would have endeavoured to ſee her be- 
fore he went to Bath, is altogether un- 
certain; ſomething, however, happened, 
which turned the balance on her ſide, 
and reminded him both of her and the 

romiſe he had made in that letter, 
which he doubted not but ſhe had re- 
ceived, | 

He alighted at a coffee-houſe, which 
he was accuſtomed to frequent very 
much. A ſtop of coaches happening to 
be in the ſtreet, he ſaw Sir Thomas and 
Lady Hardy in one of them, juſt oppo- 
ſite the door he was going to enter: the 


ſaw him too, and gave him a very fig- 


nificant look; which was all the ſalu- 
tation the place and company ſhe was 
in would allow of, 5 

A young amorous heart, I think, 
may, with tome analogy, be compared 
to tinder, as it is ready to take fire from 
every ſpark that falls. How cool ſoever 


Jemmy might have been ſome moments 


before, this fight ſufficed to revive the 
glowing embers of defire, and made 
him think it would not become him to 
negle& totally ſo kind and fair a crea- 
ture. 
He ſupped that night with ſome com- 
any he met at the coffee-houſe; but 
reſolved to ſend to her, by the way of 
Mrs. Comode, the next morning. 'The 
impatience of the lady, nevertheleſs, 
prevented his intentions; and, on his 


coming home, he was preſented with a 


letter, which, his people ſaid, had been 
left for him by a porter above an hour 
before, ; L 4 

He opened it with ſome eagerneſs, not 
doubting from what hand it came; and 
found, as he had imagined, the cover 


from Mrs. Comode, with theſe lines. 


GG SS G „ ss 


© TO JAMES JESSAMY, ESQ. 


© HONOURED SIR, 7 

c 1 Send you what, I dare ſay, will be 
a welcome preſent: your anſwer 

to it, with the utmoſt expedition, is 
requeſted to be left at my houſe, as 
uſual. I beg you, Sir, to believe that 
I ſhall always be ready to oblige you 
and the beautiful party to the utmoſt 
of my poor power; being, with the 
greateſt reſpect, Sir, your moſt obe- 
dient, and moſt humble ſeryant, to 
command, | | 
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B. COMODE.* 


The contents of the incloſed were as 
follow. : 


© TO JAMES jJESSAMY, ESQ. 


0 SIR; 
1 See you are in town, but am far 
* from aſſuring myſelf you have 
any thoughts of me: the violence- of 
your paſſion for yeur charming Jen- 
ny, and the hurry you are in to fol- 
low her to Bath, may probably have 
made you forget that there is ſuch a 
per ſon in the world as myſelf, I ſend 
this, therefore, to deſire one more in- 
terview, even though it ſhould be to 
take an everlaſting Teave, My happy 
rival would not certainly regret your 
giving that ſatisfation toda woman 
who loves you more than, perhaps, 
ſhe is capable of doing. Honour and 
gratitude demand this from you; to 
them I appeal, and ſhall commit my 
cauſe. 
Since you went out of town, I have 
another misfortune added to that of 
having diſcovered your engagement 
with Jenny: Mrs. Comode has Jet 
her lodgings to a perſon intimately 
acquainted with my huſband ; fo it is 
utterly impracticable for me to ſee 
you there; and I am reduced, by this 
piece of ill-luck, to defire you will 
find out ſome more proper place for 
our meeting. Whether it be at your 
own houſe, or at that of any friend 
in whom you can confide, is a matter 
of indifference to me; only remem- 
ber, that I will not venture to a ta- 
vern, bagnio, or any ſuch publick 
place. 0 | 
© As I am convinced your heart, if 
© not wholly loſt, is at leaſt divided, I 
© ſhould have little joy in the continu- 
| 3 * ance 
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ance of an intercourſe ſo dangerous 
to myſelf, and ſo negligenily purſued 
by you: you need not, therefore, be 
under any apprehenſions of my perſe- 
cuting you with a paſſion you ſeemed 
to have ceaſed defiring any farther 
proofs of. Happy ſhould 7 he, in 

deed, to nd myſelf miſtaken in what 
I have ſo much cauſe to fear. See 
me once more, however; and fix the 
yet uncertain fate of her who is, with 
too much fincerity, the unkind Jei- 
ſamy's ſtill affectionate and devoted 
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© CELIA, 


6 P. 8. If you no longer have any 
© love for me, let pity and good- 
nature for that you have inſpired 
me with prevail on you not to 
© keep me in ſuſpenſe. I languiſh, 
I am diſtracted, till I receive 
« your anſwer, with an appoint- 
© ment where and when 1 ſhall 
© have the opportunity of telling 
you all my ſoul is full of!“ 


This paſſionate epiſtle gave Jemmy 
much more pain than pleaſure ; not that 
he was either ſurprized or troubled at 
the knowledge he-found ſhe had of his 
75 pre with Jenny. He was ſen- 
ſible a thouſand accidents might reveal 


it to her; nor did he think ſhe had any 
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buſineſs to interfere with the honour- 
able addreſſes he made elſewhere ;. and, 
had ſhe ever queſtioned him upon that 
ſybje&t, would not have evaded or de- 
nied the truth. 2 

Hut it vexed him a good deal to find 
that the providing a place for their 
meeting was required of him. What- 
ever amorous intrigues he had hitherto 
been engaged in, had been accompanied 
with no difficulties ; they had fallen in 
his way without any pains of his own; 
he had never been put to the trouble of 
forming any contrivances for the carry- 
ing them on; and the injunction now 


laid upon him was a thing no leſs new 


than diſagreeable to him. 5 
Never had he been ſo much puzzled 
in his whole life: he judged it highly in- 
convenient, for many reaſons, to make 
an appointment with her at his own 
houſe; and, as ſhe had excepted againſt 
all thoſe he ſhould readily have pro- 
poſed, he might well be at a very great 
oſs to whom he ſhould apply on ſuch 
an occaſion, | | 
What courſe he took in this perplex- 
ing dilemma, and what conſequences 
attended this adyenture, as well as the 
cataſtrophe of many others mentioned 
in this work, the reader, if he has pa- 
tience to wait, will find fully ſet forth 
— explained in the. ſucceeding vo- 
ume, ; 15 ww +I 4 : 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, | 


